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| Outside, Looking In 


of the last issue of Volume 165, 
facing the list of contents to the 
sright where all the subjects blend 
‘into a single view, one is sud- 
idenly conscious of a_ striking 
over-all impression—that America 
tis becoming aware of her place in 
ithe world. ... 
vantage of the devalued dollar to 
/buy into American properties; but 
| America is cognizant of probable 
consequences. 
icurrent upheaval in Africa, the 
United States does not rush in on 
P invitation, 
mer circumstances prefers just to 
Nlook on. 
‘wonted understanding of overseas 
‘intrigue she quietly files away the 





| authentic portraits of those mas- 
ter diplomats 
| peace, a 
rcalmly notes that while other na- 
‘tions are obliged to reach out 
‘for territorial expansion, remote 
iplaces beg for the privilege of 
| joining the United States. . . . But 
Fit is not in foreign relationships 
‘alone that the nation shows its 
| awareness. There is a return to the 
Hold stability within the continental 
area to a more restful life sym- 
} bolized by the iron deer. And, as 
) demonstrated in two fine separate 
‘studies of railroad and the mails, 
)she draws the line beyond which 
! Government must not go in in- 
‘terfering with privately - owned 
f business. , 
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SANITY 


By GLENN FRANK 


HROUGHOUT the world indi- 

vidualism is having hard sled- 
ding as one experimental government 
after another announces its determi- 
nation to plan the life and enterprise 
of its people. The one thing that is 
common to all the experimental gov- 
ernments of the time, our own in- 
cluded, is a shifting of the balance of 
power between politics and econom- 
ics. Alike under the variant leader- 
ships of Stalin, Mussolini, and Roose- 
velt, the statesman is grasping at reins 
of power long held by the business 
man, industrialist, and financier. 

In each instance so far it has been 
a case of political leadership stepping 
in to save a situation that economic 
leadership had allowed to get out of 
hand. But this is the way profound 
historic change so often occurs. Emer- 
gencies arise. They are met. The 
situation dictates the action. And 
then, later, a new philosophy, that 
may have been generating for a dec- 
ade in the minds of the theorists, is 
matured around the action with 
which the emergency was met. 

This is what is happening now. 
Post-war capitalism ran into some 
very rough seas. Some force had to 
hold the economic order together. 
The state was the obvious force to act 
in the common interest. And, in the 
act of meeting the emergency, the 
state has everywhere come more and 
more into fields before dominated by 
private enterprise. In some countries, 
this has meant radical change in the 
structure and function of the state. 
In others, it has meant milder altera- 
tions. But everywhere the state takes 
on new significance. And now a new 
philosophy, common to all the experi- 
mental governments, no matter how 
widely they differ in other respects, 
is taking shape. For want of a better 
name, I have elsewhere called this 


philosophy a philosophy of statism. 

We may set it down as inescapable 
that, in our generation, government 
will play a larger rather than a lesser 
role in the realm of economics 
whether the government is under lib- 
eral or conservative leadership. The 
peculiar circumstances of the power 
age make impossible any wholesale 
reversion of government to the simple 
police role in which it was cast at the 
outset of the Republic. 

It does not follow, however, that 
the only choice open to us is, as some 
would have us believe, between an 
anarchic individualism and an all- 
embracing state. The problem upon 
which the genius and judgment of 
our generation should come to focus 
is the wise determination of the di- 
rection and degree of governmental 
activity in economic affairs that the 
new circumstances of an age of sci- 
ence, technology, and power produc- 
tion make imperative. 

It is imperative, I think, that gov- 
ernment shall play a determining role 
in the broad guidance of economic 
policy, but it will be suicidal, in my 
judgment, if we permit government 
to go beyond this broad guidance of 
economic policy to the intimate dic- 
tation of the detailed procedures of 
the nation’s enterprise. 

I believe profoundly that govern- 
ment must, in this complicated age, 
set the social ends that economic en- 
terprise must serve. It must establish 
the prods and the penalties that will 
compel economic enterprise to serve 
these ends. But I have exactly no 
faith in the capacity of political gov- 
ernment to give us either stability or 
progress when it sets out itself to run 
the show, whether it be the industrial 
or the agricultural show it sets out to 
run. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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| BOOKS 


F R YEARS the Pulitzer Prize 
novels have been so much of a 
kind that amateur students of liter- 
ary \politics have grown adept at 
locating the prize winners long be- 
fore they were announced. 

In general, the Pulitzer Prize com- 
mittee has had a reputation for 
caution; it could be expected to 
choose a widely-read novel rather 
than an unknown one of compar- 
able merit. The belief persisted 
that if the committee faced the 
necessity of choosing between the 
work of a well-known writer and 
that of an unknown, the award 
would |go to the former. It was also 
generally believed that the commit- 
tee placed a higher value on works 
that revealed fine sentiments than 
on those that revealed a keen imagi- 
nation or a careful craftsmanship. 

Such jassumptions may have been 
unjust; at least they were held by 
a good: many observers, and the 
annual choices gave them a certain 
authority. But with the selection, 
this year, of Miss Josephine John- 
son’s “Now in November,” as the 
prize novel, another rock of cer- 
tainty has crumbled; the prophets 
have been confounded and can here- 
after be less positive about what the 
prize committee will do. 

(Continued on page 58) 


_ STAGE 


UNE on: Broadway is a great 

month for promises. The most 
positive ones, most emphatically 
made, are those based on the cer- 
tainty that the late theatrical season 
will run on through the summer. 
Then comes one of those sudden hot 
and humid days that characterize the 
New York weather in this period, 
and the optimistic dreams vanish 
like the mirage they are. 

The normal theatrical fare with 
which to make money on Broadway 
in the summertime, according to the 
lessons of the many years up to now, 
is constituted by silly productions— 
the sillier the better. Of course there 
are some good substantial plays that 
have endured throughout the season 
as hits and that the visitors from out 
of town must see to be au courant, 
but for the sophisticates who want 





something new, the safe rule is to 
present them with bubbles of fri- 
volity. 

Even the august Theatre Guild 
unbends in cognizance of this, and 
ventures to present a summer revue, 
no less. Its title is “Parade,” its 
principal player is that current in- 
carnation of the Pierrot spirit, 
Jimmy Savo, and with expected rad- 
ical fervor its skits belabor the New 
Dealers, the capitalist structure and 
a few other targets dear to the Left. 
But whether because these subjects 
are too deadly serious or because the 
lampooners cannot preserve good 
nature in the act, the critics are gen- 
erally agreed that the whole affair is 
pretty stodgy and dull. 

A more experienced master of the 
Summer offering will display his 
pulchritudinous wares in the district 
soon after this publication appears 
on the stands—Earl Carroll, with his 


(Continued on page 60) 


RADIO 


ADIO, for years a _ notorious 

plague-spot in a _ respectable 
community, has at last come under 
the censor’s ban. Beginning imme- 
diately with new business, and as 
soon as contracts run out for exist- 
ing business, the radio program of 
tomorrow will be a thing of such 
purity and taste that the tenderest 
moral sense cannot hope to be of- 
fended by it. 

The fine minds that provide a na- 
tion’s entertainment have confessed 
the error of their previous ways, and 
radio accordingly has undergone a 
purge for the good of its own soul, 
or the souls of its creators, and the 
spiritual health of the community. 
Unlike their nearest competitors, 
the movie makers, broadcasters did 
not wait for an aroused people to 
force the new purity upon them. 
The thing was done entirely on ra- 
dio’s own volition. 

Casting about for avenues of self- 
improvement, the radio entrepre- 
neurs found two fields where condi- 
tions were ripe for change—the chil- 
dren’s program, and that great 
branch of radio art previously con- 
cerned with bodily functions. Both 
have been, according to radio’s pub- 
lic confession, misleading, destruc- 








tive and lewd; from now on they 
will be clean and devoted wholly to 
social upbuilding. 

The source of this information is 
in the main a booklet just issued by 


(Continued on page 62) 


PRESS 


emg nd conditions frequently 
will arrest the most positive 
trends; and it may be expected that 
news of national politics, crowding 
to Page One of the dailies of the 
country as the Democratic Admin- 
istration veers rapidly toward its 
next ordeal of Republican chal- 
lenge, will for a time set aside what 
now shows as a striking change in 
the United States press. 

It is the heavy appearance on 
Page One of foreign news. Not so 
long ago, intelligence concerning 
places overseas or even just across 
our two frontiers, went somewhere 
inside, beyond the editorials and the 
obituaries and even in many cases, 
apologetically into a ruled-off corner 
that was read only by odd-lookin 
gentlemen with strange accents an 
upturned mustaches. 

The movement of this forei 
news, in the years since the Armis- 
tice, has been steadily forward to the 
daily’s ventral surface—Page One is 
the front, of course, not the back. 


(Continued on page 62) 


SCREEN 


TS GREAT popularity and power 
of the motion picture have pro- 
duced a new humiliation for Broad- 
way; they are taking away from New 
York the privilege of being first to 
see the very latest offerings in 
rational amusement. When the fine 
new feature talkies emerge from 
Hollywood, their first public show- 
ings apart from the Los Angeles pre- 
views, are in almost any place other 
than the great metropolis of the Em- 

ire State, which glimpses them 
iaihiy often as much as six weeks 
later. 

A slow realization of this upset- 
ting fact is at last dawning on those 
incredulous yokels who stroll the 
amusement district on the site of the 
old Longacre Farm; and they are 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Europe Buys In 


Billions in public funds have gone to destroy our export markets. 

We are becoming an importing nation. But the money with which 

we make our purchases from overseas never leaves America. It is 

being used to buy in at bargain rates the debased values that we 
ourselves once bought from the foreigner at par. 


by Sanford E. Stanton 


HE UNITED STATES today is the bargain 

hunters’ paradise. The good old American 
dollar is the lure. Its cheapness recommends it and 
Europe is taking full advantage of the situation. 
Europe is buying in. 

At the close of 1934, American stocks and bonds, 
held in foreign countries, were valued at six billion 
dollars. In the first four months of the current year 
this total was further increased by many hundreds 
of million dollars. This is not guesswork but hard 
fact, based on an accurate census made by the Gov- 
ernment itself, the information gathered from Amer- 
ican corporations, banks and private banking com- 
panies. 

Appraising the present situation, an economist of 
international reputation has declared privately to 
the writer that if the United States clings to the 
present sixty-cent dollar for five years, control of 
many of our major industries will have moved to 
Europe. 

To risk any prophecy in these uncertain days bor- 
ders on the foolhardy. But one need not attempt to 
be prophetic. Existing facts are sufficiently startling; 
and certainly, in the light of recent events, it is some- 
thing more than astounding to find the United States 
Government embarked on a policy that not only 
encourages foreign capital to “buy in” but actually 
subsidizes the buyers. 

We have cheapened our dollars by forty per cent, 
making them just that much easier to acquire. By 
drastic measures we have forbidden our producers 
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to produce. And we have opened wide the doors 
of our home markets to the foreign producer, sub- 
sidized by his own country that he may turn out 
more. To our own producers we have said, “It is 
your surpluses which have destroyed your chance for 
gain,” knowing full well that European nations are 
engaged in an unceasing campaign to aid their pro- 
ducers to accumulate surpluses and to open new 
markets for their disposal. We have likewise known 
that it was the American home market to which 
Europe instinctively turned in its search for a solu- 
tion to the problem of surpluses. 

Europe has made no effort to conceal its trade 
policy from us. France, in November of last year, 
publicly announced its intention of aiding its farm- 
ers to dispose of accumulated surpluses. Perhaps 
it was only a coincidence, but a small quantity of 
French-grown wheat did come into the United States 
directly thereafter. Poland has made no secret of 
its policy of providing subsidies for its growers of 
rye. And the United States Custom records disclose 
millions of bushels of Polish rye pouring into this 
country. Germany, as this is written, is preparing to 
double a tax comparable with the American process- 
ing impost, and has announced that the increased 
revenues to be gained from it will subsidize German 
exporters to leap any tariff wall that may be raised 
against them. 

To see what has so suddenly changed the United 
States from an exporting to an importing nation, 
let us examine briefly the creation of the sixty-cent 








doliar. After all, the dollar never was anything but 
a guage of value. To give stability to that measure- 
ment we have always considered the dollar in rela- 
tion to something—anything—so long as the item of 
comparison was of fixed character. For example, a 
dollar might be the equivalent of one bushel of 
wheat, one hundredweight of coal or one carat of 
diamond. 

Arbitrarily, however, the Government said a dol- 
lar was equal to 25% grains of gold. So, nothing 
was simpler for the Government when it decided to 
make the dollar cheaper than to say, “From now on 
this piece of paper called a dollar shall be the equi- 
valent of only 1551 grains of gold.” Suppose, in- 
stead of gold, wheat had been the measure of a 
dollar. Then the Government could have accoin- 
plished the same result merely by decreeing that 
henceforth one-half bushel of wheat was a dollar. 
In truth, that is what the Government did. 


The Land of Opportunity 


HAT more natural then that Europe, stuffed to 
W its borders with huge surpluses, the result of 
dumping millions of acres into cultivation, should 
then turn avid eyes on the United States and its 
bargain dollar? Where else today, save in the United 
States, could the United Kingdom, for example, find 
any profitable market for a surplus of butter? What 
other country, aside from the United States, turned 
the rifles of its constabulary on its livestock and the 
roots of its grains to the rays of the sun? 

In 1934, thanks to the unhampered industry of 
the American farmer during the preceding year, 
there was imported into this country only a little 
more than one million pounds of butter. For it we 
paid the modest sum of $168,831. But look at the 
picture as 1935 gets under way. In January butter 
Imports were 529,758 pounds—more than half the 
total of the entire preceding year. And, in Febru- 
ary alone, butter imports totaled 2,767,918 pounds, 
for which we paid $521,107. Of these February 
shipments no less than 1,701,321 pounds, valued at 
$323,470, came solely from the United Kingdom. 
Yet, in 1934, not one pound of butter came into the 
United States from that source. 

Europe was prompt enough in offering its surplus 
of commodities and accepted our cheap money in 
return. But our Government had expected Europe 
promptly to exchange it for such of our commodities 
as we had to sell. The 
expectation, to date, has 
not materialized to any 
appreciable extent. In- 
stead, Europe, her pockets 





bulging with our cheap 
money, looked around 
for bargains. And they 
were not hard to find. 
First, there were those 
stunning—the word is 
used advisedly—examples 








bale. In the days when the 100-cent dollar was still 
the pride of the United States, these same bonds had 
been sold to our unwary investors for handsome sums. 
Now they could be repurchased at cut-iate prices. 

Stripped of technical language, the situation as 
1935 got well under way may be stated simply. 
Europe was producing at top speed. The United 
States had applied the brakes to production. Europe 
sought ai for rapidly accumulating surpluses. 
The United States said, “‘Send them to us.” — 
accepted the invitation, exchanged her goods for 
our bargain dollars and then did one of three things: 

i—Took the bargain dollars to re-purchase, at from ten 

to fifty cents on the dollar, the securities which only a few 
years before had been sold to us at par. 

2—Purchased stocks and bonds of American industries which 

were engaged in refinancing operations. 

g—Deposited the money in American banks, subject to 

withdrawal on demand. 

The one thing Europe did not do, and is not doing 
now, was to use the bargain dollars to purchase 
American products at inflated prices. Henry Mor- 
genthau, our Secretary of the Treasury, stated in a 
radio address on May 13 that “in place of paper 
under the operation of our new monetary policy, 
we have been receiving large shipments of gold and 
silver. Some of it came to settle trade balances and 
some represents capital seeking refuge in our sound 
currency.” 

Two questions come naturally to mind at this 
point: Why did the American government open the 
trade doors of its home markets to a flood of foreign 
products? Wherein lies the danger? 


Before the War 


S ANSWER to the first question it is necessary to 
A\ took back for a moment over the trade balance 
record of our country. From 1896 to 1914,a period 
of 18 years, our exports totaled 31 billion dollars. 
Our imports were 22 billion dollars,giving a net ex- 
cess of exports of approximatelynine billion dollars. 
In that 18-year span the export peak was reached in 
1913, when we sold $2,466,000,000 worth of our 
goods to foreign consumers. Then came the dis- 
torted world war period. Production in Europe was 
at a virtual standstill. The United States strove 


almost single-handed to clothe and feed the world. 

From 1915 to 1922 our exports reached the amaz- 
ing total of 47 billion dollars, lacking only a few 
million. 


On our part we purchased less than 26 
billion dollars, in raw ma- 
terials and finished prod- 
ucts, giving us a trade bal- 
ance for the period of a 
little over 21 billion dol- 
lars. The export peak of 
that period was reached 
in 1920 when we sold 
$8,225,000,000 of our 
goods abroad. Here, in 
turn, came the post-war 
period from 1923 to 1929. 
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with 1929 the peak year, when exports totaled 
$5,241,000,000. 

Then came the Depression. Our exports drop- 
ped from the 1929 peak to less than four billion dol- 
lars in 1930; to approximately two and a half billion 
in 1931 and to well below two billion dollars for 
1932 and 1933. The figures for 1934 have just been 
made available. They show that the United States 
exported during the twelve months $2,133,000,000 
in agricultural and manufactured products. 

One important fact lies behind these statistics. 
The years of abnormal exports were the years when 
the United States was making abnormal loans to its 
foreign customers. They bought from us because 
we supplied them with the cash with which to pur- 
chase. The export figures for 1934 point to a re- 
sumption of foreign buying, but it is only because 
we are once again supplying, if not actual cash, its 
equivalent in the form of bargain dollars. 

In the 1915-1922 period the Government lent our 
customers more than ten billion dollars. Private 
lenders added more than three billion dollars, and 
to help them further we re-purchased two and a half 
billion dollars of our own securities which were held 
abroad. Again, in the 1923-1929 period, we were 
the lender to the extent of more than seven billion 
dollars. Our loans halted with the beginning of the 
fourth period, running from 1930 to 1933, and our 
exports dropped like a plummet. 


Including the Intangibles 


HE cheap dollar which may be credited with 
T stimulating the slight increase shown in exports 
for that year, must have reassured Europe that there 
was a Santa Claus after all. Was it not true that 
forty per cent less of their goods now was sufficient 
to acquire one of our sixty-cent dollars? Could they 
not well afford to spend at least a few of these easily 
acquired dollars for the things we had to sell? But 
lest you be misled by this seeming gain in our trade 
balance for the year, bear in mind that it exists 
as a result of the exchange of visible things only. 
When the invisibles of international trade—the 
expenditures of tourists, the remittances of emi- 
grants, the heavy debits of service items such as 
charges for shipping and the like—are added, the 
balance of trade ceases to be so favorable. In fact, 
it disappears entirely to leave a debit of one bil- 
lion dollais which measures exactly the extent to 
which Europe bought in, 
during just a single year. 

Now all this is a matter 
of record. It is known to 
the government even bet- 
ter than to the public. 
Yet our foreign trade 
policy continues without 
change. No latter than 
last March both Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull and 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry Wallace declared 
that the United States 
must continue to buy 
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more from abroad if we were ever to recapture an 
export market comparable to that of the boom days. 

Those at the head of the Government's affairs 
know only one method to increase our exports— 
they cling to the belief that we must supply the 
cash. If that is not to be done by direct loans, then 
it can be done by making our dollar so cheap it 
may be acquired easily. Nor do they stop with that. 
It is not sufficient that we merely cheapen our dollar. 
We are required to raise our price levels and lower 
our tariff walls so that the dumping of goods from 
Europe, Asia, South America and the rest of the 
world may be carried on with a guaranteed profit. 


Helping Outsiders to Profit 


HIS policy was emphasized in a recent bulletin 
"Fiewad by the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration which said, speaking of heavy imports from 
Argentina, “Our domestic prices now make it pos- 
sible for the Argentina farmer to send his corn to 
the United States, pay freight and handling charges 
there, plus duty, plus handling and shipping charges 
here and still leave them a profit.” Is it any wonder 
the rest of the world is “dumping” acreage on the 
home markets of the American farmer? 

Now comes the second question. Why is this 
policy so dangerous to the United States? In 
answering it, and for a proper appraisal of the 
present, it becomes necessary to turn once more to 
the indelible record of the past. This is not the first 
time Europe has “bought in.” There can be no 
basis for the claim that we neither know what is 
going on nor what may be expected to happen. The 
course has been well charted, the rocks and shoals 
plainly marked. 

In Bulletin No. 503, issued by the Department 
of Commerce in 1927, are these significant state- 
ments: “On December 31, 1926, foreigners had on 
deposit in American banks about $1,443,000,000. 
Moreover, foreigners had on deposit with American 
agents and trustees, American stocks and bonds 
amounting to about $1,878,000,000.” These figures 
grew in size rapidly. In 1929, the Department of 
Commerce Bulletin No. 698 said, ‘““The colossal 
sum of foreign deposits in this country is no longer 
news.” Remember, for it is important in light of 
what is now transpiring, that we ourselves made 
the funds available with which foreigners accumu- 
lated stocks, bonds and bank deposits to such an 
amount that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce term- 
ed them “colossal.” 

On December 31, 1929, 
foreign countries had 
banking funds alone in 
the United States to 
the amount of $3,037,- 
000,000. Recall again 
that these same kinds of 
deposits once more are 
rapidly accumulating in 
our banking institutions 
and then consider these 
figures, as taken from 
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still more Department of Commerce reports: 
“Foreign withdrawals of banking funds in 1930 
amounted to $300,000,000; in 1931 they totaled 
$1,2'72,000,000; in 1932 the total withdrawn was 
$595,000,000 and in 1933 it was $383,000,000.” 

What was the direct result? The precipitate with- 
drawal by foreigners of $2,550,000,000 in short- 
term banking funds, caused heavy inroads on our 
gold stocks. As gold flowed in a steady stream to 
foreign countries our banking system was demoral- 
ized. Bankers, in self-defense, began rapid liquida- 
tion. Loans were called and met, only at shattered 
prices. Europe had bought in, but it had felt no 
consequent responsibility for our national welfare. 
It raided our vaults at the precise moment of our 
greatest distress. 


Will We Never Learn? 


LL this is historical fact. Yet, in all the world, 
A the only ones who seem to have failed to sense 
the danger, to profit by the bitter lesson of the past, 
are those chiefly responsible for the present policies 
of our government in its relation to foreign trade. 
What has happened, can happen. The raiding of 
1930, 1931 and 1932 can be repeated in the years 
to come—if we continue to make it possible for the 
situation of those days to repeat itself. 

Aside from the dangerous potentialities of the 
course on which we are now embarked, there is the 
knowledge of its utter futility to accomplish the end 
desired. The basic idea back of the Government’s 
policy has been to raise prices. As a short cut, it 
was felt that the quickest means to an end was to 
be found through cheaper money. The less people 
desired money, the more, it was expected, they 
would seek to acquire things. With the demand 
for things thus accelerated, it was felt that prices 
automatically would mount. 

Perhaps, with inflation the theory will still work. 
Money may be made so valueless that the people 
will not want it under any consideration. But the 
money printing presses have not yet begun to turn, 
and the inflation of prices has been left to the 
artifices of a Wallace, armed with a processing tax. 
What the Government has succeeded in doing, how- 
ever, is to destroy confidence, without which there 
can be no resumption of trade. What else could 
have been the result of the manner in which the 
United States dollar was cheapened? 

Stop and consider this. Men, all over the world, 
prize gold. They have for centuries. When our 
Government decided to make the dollar cheaper, 
and reduced the amount of gold it was supposed to 
represent, there might have been a momentary 
shock and unquestionably there would have been 
dissatisfied grumbling but in the end men would 
have shrugged their shoulders and said: ‘well, after 
all, 15 51 grains isn’t as much gold as I used to 
get for a dollar, but still it’s gold.” 

But the Government had no intention of giving 
up 15 5%, grains of gold for a dollar. It made that 
perfectly clear in two ways. First, it stopped print- 
ing on its bargain dollars a promise to redeem them 
in gold. Then, as an extra precaution, as though it 
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was determined to anticipate one of those famous 
Supreme Court 5 to 4 decisions, it passed a law mak- 
ing it illegal for anyone to possess gold. Had it 
been deliberately intent upon the destruction of 
men’s confidence in the value of its currency, the 
government could not have acted with greater 
shrewdness. 

Now look for a moment at the results of all that 
has been done. Prices went up, only because they 
were forced up. The foreign exporter accepted our 
invitation to rush his goods into our market but 
declined to buy our products in return. Moreover, 
he refused to hold our bargain dollars in his hands 
longer than necessary. He could not trust them 
even to make the journey back to his own land. He 
had no confidence. He did the only thing with the 
cheap money that seemed to promise a modicum of 
security—used it to “buy in.” 

In the face of the conspicuous failure achieved to 
date from the various trade and monetary policies 
that have been tried, it is not unreasonable to 
wonder why no effort has been made to correct the 
situation—why, at least, something else has not been 
tried. Instead there has been a stubborn adherence 
that challenges understanding to a policy of failure. 

So recently as the first of May, there was offered 
on that single day an amazing study in contrast be- 
tween rival governments, each presumably striving 
toward the same end. The United States and Great 
Britain played the leading roles and steel was the 
pawn in the trade game they played. In the United 
States and in Great Britain steel is a basic industry. 
On it rest long lines of affiliated activities. Of the 
so-termed “heavy industries,” steel is most impor- 
tant. The steel market is highly prized and eagerly 
sought. 


The Story of Steel 


N GREAT Britain, the continental steel makers, 
5 cumin into a trading agreement or cartel, 
provided a constant threat, with Belgium the most 
feared competitor. For four years the Iron and Steel 
Institute of Great Britain sought an agreement with 
the European steel cartel to end ruinous competi- 
tion and protect their own home market. But it 
was not until the British government last March 
imposed a prohibitive duty on steel products that 
the European cartel would listen to reason. May 1, 
the British Iron and Steel Institute announced that 
on the promise of Great Britain to suspend its extra 
tariff impost on steel, the cartel had come to an 
agreement which insured protection for the British 
home steel market. There was great rejoicing 
among the steel makers of Great Britain. Their 
government had played the game and made it pos- 
sible for them to get the protection they needed. 

Now turn to the United States on the first of May. 
On that self-same day we entered into an agreement 
with Belgium whereby we lowered the tariff on 
Belgian steel along with many other products. The 
excuse was that thereby we would encourage Bel- 
gium to buy more from us. It was and is just a 
hope, mind you—a fantastic hope, tried and aban- 
doned by Great Britain. There is no guarantee 
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that the plan will work. There is ample evidence 
that it will not work. 

But what will be the effect on our own already 
hard-pressed steel mills, struggling to keep their 
fires burning and their thousands of loyal workers 
off the relief roles? What can be the effect? Does 
it mean anything else than that the steel industry 
of America now faces a new and avaricious com- 
petitor who bears a specially worded invitation 
which reads in effect, ‘come and get it?” 

This single example serves to illustrate the exact 
and, in the minds of many, dangerous defect in the 
reasoning of those who have been entrusted with 
the delicate task of leading the United States back 
to a state of normal prosperity. While those who 
frame our national policies are so intent upon rais- 
ing the standard of living throughout the rest of 
the world, they are seeing the problems of their 
own country through astigmatic eyes with results 
as confusing as they are discouraging. 

No thought seems to have been given to the fact 
that the decline of American exports is undoubt- 
edly the result of our present position as a creditor 
nation, among other things. We expect, and prop- 
erly, large payments of principal and interest from 
the same sources from which we seek an active 
market for our commodities. We are in the posi- 
tion of eating the cake and wanting it, too. More- 
over, with our huge loans of billions of dollars, we 
have for years aided our former customers to be- 
come self-sufficient. ‘The United States is no longer 
the provider nor the storehouse of the world. 
While we, in pursuit of a strange policy founded 
on an economy of scarcity, have plowed under 
36,000,000 acres of tillable land, Europe has 
dumped twice that acreage into intensified produc- 
tion. How can we continue to be so blind to 
realities? 


They Can't Be Forced to Buy 


E CAN continue indefinitely tearing down the 
WY pecesntive barriers which have stood for so 
many years. We can continue to throw open the 
home markets of this country to the eager nations 
of the world. We can continue to turn millions 
of dollars from the pockets of American producers 
to fill the purses of those abroad. But we cannot 
make our foreign neighbors buy commodities from 
us unless they can do so at an advantage to them- 
selves. 

As a matter of fact those who have devoted their 
lives to the building of America’s industrial great- 
ness, know that our export business was founded 
solely upon sheer merit. Foreign countries bought 
from us either because we had something to sell 
which they could not produce or because we could 
produce something better and cheaper than they 
could themselves. Why not face these facts? Why 
continue to beat our industrial heads against an 
economic wall that can -leave them only bloody 
and bowed? 

The prosperity of the United States never did 
depend upon the size of its export business. The 
great market for the American farmer and the 
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American manufacturer is the home market of 
the United States. Why throw it away? Admit- 
tedly, there was a time, and not so long back, when 
forty per cent of that home market had been all 
but destroyed. The purchasing power of the 
American farmer had been reduced to the vanish- 
ing point. Without quibble, there was desperate 
need to restore the purchasing power of the farmer. 
But why, in all common sense, raise prices to a 
normal level for the benefit of our foreign com- 
petitors in order to supply them with the neces- 
sary funds, once more to buy their way in. After 
all, how is the purchasing power of the farmer to be 
restored by these higher prices when that self-same 
farmer has been induced, under pressure, to de- 
stroy his product—the only thing he ever had to 
sell. 


And They Leave Us Out 


HE balance of the world committed itself to a 
"Esae of self-containment years ago. Onlv re- 
cently it was estimated there are now in existence 
no less than 180 trade agreements executed by 
foreign governments, each and every one of which 
have one single outstanding characteristic—they 
leave the United States out of the picture. Why 
not accept the situation? If the world is to return 
to the straight barter and self-contained basis that 
marked that period of our world trade from 1896 
to 1914, why should not the United States do like- 
wise? 

It is the sheerest folly to overlook the fact that 
billions of American dollars have gone to destroy 
the very export markets we are now so vainly pur- 
suing. By the end of 1933 more than seven 
billion dollars had moved abroad for the develop- 
ment of manufacturing units of our own industries. 
True, the profits return. But the purchasing 
power of the labor they employ is gone forever. 
With scarcely an exception, there is not one large 
industry in the United States, formerly engaged in 
the manufacture of goods for export, that now does 
not have one or more units in foreign countries. 
The Canadian figures tell the story clearly. Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, the United States had 1,071 branch 
plants operating in Canada. They represented an 
investment of $1,900,000,000. By contrast, Great 
Britain had only 172 branch plants in the Dom- 
inion, and they represented a mere $199,000,000 

The truth of the matter is we are pursuing a 
mirage. The export market for which we, as a 
nation are being called upon to make such tre- 
mendous sacrifices, does not exist. That Europe 
no longer buys from us is not because of lack of 
cash. Since 1929, Europe has never lacked for the 
cash to buy—if she wanted to buy. In that span of 
years between 1923 and 1929, we lent Europe more 
than seven billion dollars. Of those borrowings, 
Europe spent in our markets only two and a half 
billion dollars. The balance was used for the pur- 
pose of ‘“‘buying in.” 

There is an important move afoot in this country 
in the cause of adult education. Here is a subject 
that calls for a full time professor. 



















































































































































































A Hail from Selassie 


The unhappy Emperor of the oldest Christian country looks to 
America for escape from Mussolini's deep plan to restore the vast 
African empire of the Caesars. But his good luck lies in the Italian 
threat to the Nile, and it may be England that will save him. 
A brilliant study of the day's gravest international crisis. 


by Richard Barry 


Y should the United States be interested in 

that remote land in the east center of Africa 

—Abyssinia? It has never had a depression; it has 

never even considered the unemployment problem; 

it has no national debt; it has never had a famine; 

it is several thousand years behind us and more than 
ten thousand miles away. 

Still, there are good trade reasons, five of them, 
and a dipiomatic sixth (world affairs being what 
they are)—as well as a seventh. Let us start with 
the seventh. 

This is only for Christians. Historians accept the 
Ethiopian version of the Messianic revelation which 
asserts that a few years after the Crucifixion of 
Christ the Apostle St. Mark (in person, not an 
echo) journeyed south in Africa and discovered, 
just above the equator, a salubrious tableland not 
unlike our New Mexico, inhabited by a people 
whose blood was a mingling of Hebrew, Arab and 
Negro strains, and who were ruled by a dynasty 
tracing descent to the Queen of Sheba and to 
Solomon, although this illustrious ancestry was 
only a way station, for the line went back to the 
dawn of history. St. Mark converted the court; the 
court converted the people and Abyssinia has been 
Christian since. One in three is a Coptic priest. 

This fact is slightly embarassing to Mussolini, 
for with no Italian Christian missionaries it is not 
possible for the ‘‘savages” to slay one; and when no 
missionaries are slain in desirable lands which con- 
tain gold, platinum, and other trading privileges, 
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besides having great potentialities for the growing 
of cotton and other staples, then one of the most 
plausible reasons for invasion and seizure is re- 
moved. Nevertheless, Mussolini is not discouraged 
and is working on a good substitute. But of that 
later. 

There are many strange things about Abyssinia. 
However, better not call it that, for the name means 
“mixed race” in Amharic and is offensive to the 
people—so much so that when Hailé Selassié was 
crowned Emperor in 1930, the American Special 
Ambassador, H. Murray Jacoby, who was present, 
reported the preference for “Ethiopia” as it is now 
known diplomatically. The strange things fill books; 
but none is stranger than the effect Christianity 
didn’t have on it. 

For instance, consider the well recognized effect 
of Christianity on the United States in producing 
bathtubs, electric lights, motor cars, radio, and air- 
planes, to say nothing of our financial system and 
political ethics, and ignoring machine guns, poison 
gas and a navy as strong as anyone’s. All these 
inventions and blessings, the potent corollaries of 
the world’s most powerful religion, have skipped 
Ethiopia entirely. It is indeed strange, for their 
Christianity is far older than ours, if seniority counts 
for anything. 

Now let us get at the business reasons why the 
United States should take an interest in this far 
distant land. To sketch them lightly they are: 

Cotton, Many students of the subject assert 
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that the most favorable place on earth to grow 
cotton, if we omit the American southwest, is the 
Valley of the Nile; but water there is a big prob- 
lem. The source of the Blue Nile is in Ethiopia, 
where it flows through Lake Tsana, forty by fifty 
miles in extent, a vast body of most desirable water 
—liquid gold if it can be laid down under control 
on the bosom of Egypt and the Sudan which lie 
below to the north. 

There seems to be comparatively little trouble 
about getting the water. An American firm, the 
J. G. White Engineering Company, has made a 
survey at the request of Emperor Selassié, 
for which the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan gov- 
ernment paid the bill, and it is reported 
that the cost of the proposed dam will 
be around $10,000,000, while a road from 
Addis Ababa to the Lake may be built 
for a similar sum. The Emperor is only 
too eager to make a contract with the 
British and Egyptian governments if they 
will have this work done by American 
engineers and use the water. Naturally 
he expects them to pay for it, but he 
says he will adjudicate the price. Why 
does not Britain push through the deal, 
which is obviously desirable? The 
answer can only be surmised. We come 
to that later. 

The implications of the ultimate culti- 
vation of the cotton lands of Egypt and 
the Sudan to the United States are more 
obvious. At present the district pro- 
duces only about 200,000 bales of cotton 
every second year. When the irrigation 
project is through it may produce ten times that 
every year, or more. This cotton will be produced 
so cheaply that American cotton cannot compete 
with it. That means something in the not far 
distant future to the 12,000,000 persons in the 
South who depend on cotton and to the textile 
millions of our North and East. 

Motor cars. At present it costs about $6,000 to 
lay down at Addis Ababa a tractor which at Detroit 
is worth $600. In all Ethiopia there are less than 
a thousand motor cars, and of these fifty-seven per 
cent are of American make; but there is not one 
resident American agent. The Emperor would like 
to alter this, as he wants to extend the motor roads 
which now exist only for a few hundred miles 
around the capital. It is not now possible to enter 
or leave the country except across trackless waste, 
and the motor cars are all imported over the single- 
track, archaic French railway to Djibuti. 

Selassié has no capital of his own, nor road build- 
ing machinery, nor knowledge of how to build. 
Mussolini is anxious to solve this problem for him 
and construct Italian roads, but the Emperor 
would prefer to have Americans do it, in which 
i he would have no colonization projects to 
ear. 

Durable goods. A country crying for roads, 
bridges, dams, permanent buildings; a country 
more than a mile high and about twice the size of 
our own California, with a population of perhaps 
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fifteen millions—there has never been a census, 
and the guesses as to population range from six to 
twenty-five millions—is a great potential market 
for the items in which the United States has no 
effective competitor, for example road building 
machinery, steel, and the like. 

In metals, especially, Ethiopia is the richest 
undeveloped region on earth today. Superficially 
it is an agricultural country, but under the surface 
it is perhaps as rich as Mexico. It has platinum, 
gold, silver and copper. There are plenty of attrac- 
tions of that sort in Ethiopia, and similar ones have 

motivated many invasions of other coun- 
tries down the centuries from time imme- 


morial. 
Munitions. Now we approach head- 
lines. In January of 1935 the Emperor, 


with an official entourage, went to the 
railway station in Addis to welcome an 
arrival of importance. It was two million 
rounds of ammunition. 

What right has the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, sitting on the only throne on 
earth which has never been conquered, 
to receive munitions of war? He is en- 
tirely surrounded by European nations. 
On every side his land is bounded by the 
African possessions of Great Britain, 
France and Italy. ‘These three nations 
agreed more than twenty years ago, and 
Hailé Selassié, then Ras Tafari, the 
Regent, agreed, that no munitions of 
war should enter Ethiopia without their 
approval. Britain, France and Italy de- 
clared that they were fully competent to 
guard his borders. He was a poor monarch and 
munitions cost money, they said. 

This shipment of last January came over the 
French railway, in which the Italians have a twenty 
per cent interest. Where did it come from? De- 
ponent sayeth not. Nevertheless, it was throwing 
more fuel on a bad war scare. When Mussolini 
found it out things began to pop. How he could 
have failed to know it before he publicly found out 
is inexplicable, but in Africa practically all news 
sources are in inspired hands. 


The Italian Ley de Fuga 


ipo Italian twenty per cent interest in the rail- 
way was secured after years of negotiation and 
some local difficulties; and its very purpose was to 
gain a secure knowledge if not entire control of all 
shipments to Ethiopia. There is no other railway. 
Letting in two million rounds of ammunition might 
be one way of giving the Ethiopians something with 
which to express their feelings in the event of 
border “incidents” occurring. 

The method is reminiscent of the Spanish ley de 
fuga. When the Spanish military have a prisoner of 
whom they want to be rid, they leave the door open. 
If he runs it is just too bad, and if he doesn’t—well, 
he’s out of luck anyway. The report of his death 
will contain a legalistic reference to the law of flight, 
and so the matter will end—save for relatives. 
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This particular shipment of ammunition to 
Ethiopia is mentioned only because it became con- 
spicuous. Doubtless there has been much more. On 
May g in Rome, and to the great excitation of an 
Italian populace, the former governor of Italian 
Eritrea and Somaliland charged that the Ethiopian 
army is equipped with 325,000 men, plenty of small 
arms and ammunition, 136 field guns and 210 ma- 
chine guns. The next day the Italian chauvinistic 
press was full of accounts of the taking of poison 
gas made in Germany into Ethiopia by camel train. 


Munitions from Neutrals 


eee came the munitions? The Forze Amate 
of Rome says they came from factories in 
Sweden, Spain, Belgium and Germany. The raw 
materials used in the Swedish and Spanish factories 
are partly purchased in the United States. Italy, 
London alleges, buys powder in Wilmington, steel 
in Bessemer and less obvious materials elsewhere in 
America. So it appears that we now may be back 
again in the same old business of selling war muni- 
tions to both sides, and this only in preparation. 
What will it be when the war is on? Will it be the 
same old vicious circle— 
from ’14 to ’16? After 
"16 came April, 1917. I 
restrict myself to a state- 
ment of facts, and only in- 
vite speculation, but I 


in June, and as this is June, may be in Addis now. 

The American State Department may not be in 
step with the League of Nations, but at least it 
agrees with the chancelleries of the nations in the 
League that the world’s next Manchukuo probably 
will be Ethiopia. As to the outcome there are twe 
schools of thought. The predominant one is that 
Il Duce will repeat Japan’s establishment of a pro- 
tectorate over the unorganized rich neighbor, but 
probably at a price similar to that stiff one paid 
by Britain when she hopped the Boers. The other 
school takes the long odds, and says that Mussolini 
is starting something that will get out of hand, and 
Italy will end as Russia did when she stubbed her 
toe over Serbia. 

Let us assess the forces, and try to extract the 
time lag from the immediate future. 

At once we come to the most apparent difference 
between Manchuria and Ethiopia. In Asia there 
was no single important man to oppose Japan in 
her design of conquest. In Africa there is Ras 
Tafari, the personage known now as Hailé 
Selassié—and that, in his own tongue, means “The 
Power of the Trinity.” No one can tell fifteen or 
twenty million Ethiopians that The Power of the 
Trinity is not the Light 
of the World and the 
King of Kings. Elsewhere 
there is solidifying a con- 
sensus that Hailé Selassié 
may be a great man. This 
may become more appar- 





repeat—is the United States 
not interested in Ethiopia? 








ent in the course of the 





The Listening Post. Can 
the Next World War start 
in Ethiopia? One answer is this: who knew before 
1914 that the last one would start in Serbia? And 
here is a tip on the world significance of Ethiopia. 
Take it from the American State Department, which 
is an agency specializing in foreign affairs and always 
eager for exclusive, advance information. 

For a dozen years, or more, just past, the State 
Department got much of its first hand information 
about Manchuria from a consular officer named 
George Hanson, stationed successively at Chefoo, 
Shanghai, Harbin and Vladivostok. Hanson 
learned Chinese, knew the natives, studied the 
implications of the local situation from the soil, 
mixed with the leading foreign nationals involved 
—Japanese, Chinese, Russian, British and French 
—and was the State Department’s Listening Post 
on the Field while Manchuria was changed over 
into Manchukuo; a business packed with interna- 
tional dynamite, as all may remember. 

For many years the United States has been rep- 
resented in Addis Ababa by Addison Southard, but 
in February, just after Mussolini was so piously 
horrified at the discovery of war munitions among 
the bucolic Ethiopians, Mr. Southard was ‘‘ad- 
vanced” to a post in Stockholm, where life is refined 
and somewhat static, with little prospect of change; 
and in his place in Ethiopia was appointed the 
hard-bitten, deep-seeing, war-inured George Han- 
son, late of Harbin and Chefoo. Mr. Hanson is 
expected to arrive in Addis, to begin his duties, 


coming months. 
What a vivid little per- 
Five feet two in height, if he were 


sonage he is! 
a boxer he could go after the bantam title, at 116 
pounds, yet his telling contest is to be in a subtler 


realm than any physical arena. He has served an 
apprenticeship in fighting, for, although of royal 
blood, he is a self-made monarch. He had to battle 
his way to the throne; and doubtless he will fight 
as desperately to maintain it as have any of his 
340 predecessors. 


Raring to Go 


Wwe Hailé Selassié goes out to war his problem 
is not one of what troops to call to the colors. 
He has no draft board. Every male in the land 
clamors for a chance. When he reviews the troops 
he is obliged to pitch his tent on a cliff so steep no 
horse can climb it; otherwise his warriors fiercely 
ride in, overwhelmed with exuberance, to prove 
to him their fierce mettle and their loyalty, and 
to demand that they be sent to the front line. 
Make no mistake about it, these Ethiopians are 
not Chinese. They do not take their religion sit- 
ting down. Their Christianity is better than 
Mohammedanism, and they have proved it on 
many a hard fought field for more than thirteen 
hundred years. They have less use for pagans than 
for Mohammedans, and they believe that Romans 
are pagans. As the oldest Christian nation, deriv- 
ing their religion from an original Church Father, 
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they don’t feel any need of Christian missionaries. 

The real reason, however, that the country has 
never been conquered lies not only in the spirit 
of the people. It is in the topography. As the 
Ethiopian National Anthem puts it: 


“We fear not the invader; 
Our mountains are our defense.” 


Consider what Mussolini faces. He has his choice 
of entry by either of two routes—by Eritrea, an 
Italian colony on the northeast or by Italian 
Somaliland on the southeast. If he goes by Eri- 
trea he will have to pass through the Hell 
Hole of Creation, where there is no water and 
through which no white man ever got alive until 
very recently. Moreover it is inhabited by tribes- 
men who shoot poisoned arrows. After he is 
through goo miles of that he comes to mountain 
passes which make the Alps look like foothills, 
and with every crag inhabited by a native sharp- 
shooter. 

If he prefers Somaliland the water haul is longer, 
but he can avoid the Hell Hole. In its place he 
will find 300 miles of desert and then worse moun- 
tain passes; these make the entrance to Tibet fairly 
simple, in comparison. And no water. If he could 
go in the easiest way, by 
the west, through British 
possessions (which he 
can’t), he would have to 
go up the Valley of the 
Blue Nile through a can- 
yon so wide and deep that 
the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado could be lost 
in it without any trouble. 

Bearing in mind this Ethiopian topography, and 
the Christian soldiers who are marching onward in 
it, it becomes readily apparent why Mussolini's face 
was grave and his tone stern as he advised his people 
in April they “must prepare for hardships.” 

The American nation had (and has) a soldier 
named Pershing. With an expeditionary force he 
went to Europe and made for himself a name to 
which he had not added lustre when he had a simi- 
lar expeditionary force chasing one elusive person 
named Villa. Guerilla warfare has always been the 
despair of trained soldiers and efficient nations. 
Caesar gave it up. We turned tail in Mexico. The 
British have always sidestepped it in Afghanistan. 


More Honorable than the League 


Wk does Mussolini persist? He says it is “an 
affair of national honor.” ‘This honor is too 
honorable for the adjudication of the League of 
Nations. In fact, nothing will satisfy it except the 
conquest of Ethiopia. 

Where has the Italian “honor” been hurt? The 
“incident” of current protest occurred last Decem- 
ber, 1934, at Ualual, about 80 miles from the border 
of Italian Somaliland on the Ethiopian sands where 
an Italian detachment was attacked by a band of 
these “wild marauders.”” In Manchuria the Japanese 
called them “Chinese bandits.” The tribesmen lost 
140, but the Italians only 30, a strange disparity, 
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but understandable when it is known the natives 
went up against trenches, machine guns, airplanes 
and a permanent building. 

A permanent building on Ethiopian soil! Why? 
The Italians were drilling a well. That is all. A 
peaceful pursuit, and these “wild marauders’’ at- 
tacked them and were repulsed, and then the Ital- 
ians chased them far off. What of it if some Italian 
planes were obliged to go into Ethiopia to make 
sure of the job? Now, the Italian “case” is that 
Ualual is on Italian soil. 


They Were Not Marauders 


HE documents concerning this “incident” lie 

before me—the authentic Ethiopian “white 
book” submitted on May 20 to the Council of the 
League of Nations at Geneva. It is a voluminous 
record, but the gist is that Ualual is not in Somali- 
land, and that the Ethiopians were not “wild marau- 
ders,” but a detachment from Hailé Selassié’s army. 
Moreover, the Ethiopians have a witness, Colonel 
Clifford of the British army. He was with 
them. 

Hailé Selassié is only too willing to have the ques- 
tion settled by the League; 
he’d prefer it to almost 
any other arbitration. Not 
Mussolini. He never 
wanted the Ethiopians in 
the League anyway. They 
got in more than ten years 
ago before he was as strong 
as he became later. Even 
then he objected that Ethi- 
opia was not fit for the League because slavery 
existed in parts of the Empire. Selassié (then Ras 
Tafari) fixed this by abolishing slavery. 

When the Ethiopian slaves were freed they re- 
fused to leave their former masters and refused to 
work any more. “Are we not free?” they said, “now 
you must support us and we will loaf.” The Ethio- 
pian masters are struggling with that problem, but 
no matter; slavery is abolished there and the nation 
is admitted to the League. 

The League is bound to hear Ethiopia’s case, even 
if not too quickly or too clearly—because { it does 
either, Italy will withdraw. Britain does not want 
Italy out of the League, Italy’s presence being useful 
to her for talking purposes. At the same time, as 
Mussolini stated May 25, the arbitration “‘is 
limited . . . to the incident of Ualual.” 

It is not expected that “Italian honor” will wait 
long for action—no longer than until the rains are 
over in September. Meanwhile the last words of Mar- 
shall Pilsudski to Lord Eden are recalled. “You 
British,” said the dying Pole, “are strong on advis- 
ing other nations, but when it comes to taking 
responsibility you always withdraw into your splen- 
did isolation.” Which may be a light on the current 
“protests” emanating from both the British press 
and Downing street against any Italian advance in 
Ethiopia. 

The British advise Mussolini to stay out. More- 
over, they will doubtless caution him and “view 
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with alarm”; but they won't close the Suez Canal 
to Italian troop ships, which would cut the throat 
of the whole business, as there is no other way of 
getting to the Italian colonies from which the expe- 
ditions must start. Meanwhile, the British postpone 
dealing with Selassié for purchase of the water from 
Lake Tsana, which he is only too eager to sell, for 
he cannot use it himself. But why pay for some- 
thing which Mussolini might give them for “noth- 
ing” if he can establish a protectorate over Ethiopia? 

Mussolini made his peace with France before even 
contemplating Ethiopia, for it was France in 1896 
which helped Menelik whip the Italians, and there 
is no use starting with that fence down. The Ital- 
ian-French pact has been years in the making, but 
only last November did Laval and Mussolini seal it 
properly when the mutual agreement was reached 
to stand firmly together against Germany. Right 
after that, by a strange coincidence, the Ualual 
“incident” occurred. 

Other “incidents” may occur at any moment. It 
it not necessary for an Italian to be involved. Some 
native, claiming Italian citizenship, may have a 
spear driven into him by another native near the 
border and then the fat is in the fire again. 

To judge adequately of the “putsch” behind the 
whole drive we must take a forty-five year view of 
Italian “honor,” as well as of the colonizing caul- 
dron stewing all that time in the boot of Europe. 

The Mussolini of the 1890’s was Crispi. He had 
his fascist ideas, too, though not the name. To 
heat the ideas he permitted followers to inflame the 
peasantry with tales of colonizing Africa. He did 
not actually intend invasion, but the yeast he per- 
mitted worked beyond his control and he was forced 
to declare war, which brought him to political ruin 
when the Italians were defeated at Adowa. 

Mussolini has followed the Crispi line. At first 
he permitted the African yeast to work without 
practical intent, but when he saw where it was lead- 
ing him he stepped in front and accepted the war 
with Ethiopia as his fate. On its fortune will hang 
the destiny of Mussolini. He has builded with 
greater care than did Crispi. 


Feeding a Grudge 


—— a deeper instinct has been at work—the 

base of the “honor” psychosis. The roots of the 
Italian revanche lie in the repeatedly whispered tales 
of mutilation of Italian youths by Abyssianians in 
the 1896 campaign. True or not, these tales are 
Mussolini’s “Belgian atrocities.” They have built 
up the sense of “Italian honor” which cannot be arbi- 
trated. 

To conquer the Conquering Lion of Judah I! 
Duce is prepared to give 250,000 Italian soldiers, 
$800,000,000 of Italian money, two years of time— 
and what else it may take. 

Selassié is on a spot and he knows it. He has no 
illusions as to his ability to-survive a prolonged 
combat with Mussolini unless he-can find some- 
thing in addition to the undoubted ferocity of his 
primitive braves. If the League of Nations-fails 
him (as it most surely will), where can be look? 





To Germany, which doubtless is eager to help, or 
perhaps to Japan, also eager? But what can either 
do for him? Germany may disturb Austria and so 
hamstring Italy; that is his most promising prospect. 

Yet Selassié has his mountains, and, fortunately, 
his tribesmen have not traveled in Europe, as he 
has. They have not the slightest doubt of the out- 
come or fear of the Italians. In the language of 
“Sunset” Cox in the House of Representatives at 
Washington nearly a century ago, they “will wel- 
come the invaders with bloody hands to hospitable 
graves.” 

Mussolini holds that the Ualual “incident” can 
be taken care of under provisions of the Treaty of 
1928 through commissioners. He has appointed two 
and on May 16 Selassié appointed two, one French 
and an American, Mr. Pitman B. Potter. These are 
to select a fifth. The possibilities of postponement 
in this arbitration are so great that Selassié, realiz- 
ing full well the meaning in the landing of over 
100,000 Italian troops in Somaliland and Eritrea, 
even before commissioners are appointed, places 
more reliance on Geneva. 

Sir John Simon was queried in Parliament by 
Geoffrey L. Mander, M.P. as to why Britain did not 
take effective steps (¢. e. closing the Suez Canal) to 
prevent the Italian advance, in conformity with 
British rights as outlined in the treaty of 1908 with 
Italy and France in which the independence and 
neutrality of Ethiopia was guaranteed. The For- 
eign Secretary ignored the query. 

However, there is doubtless deep thinking going 
on over the subject of Ethiopia in the British For- 
eign Office. They must know about the three steps 
in Mussolini’s major objective, namely: (1), the 
present campaign, only in embryo, which contem- 
plates eventually controlling a road, probably 
largely motor, from Eritrea across Ethiopia to Ital- 
ian Somaliland, via Addis Ababa. This will drive 
the Italian spearhead into the rich plateau and carry 
Mussolini farther into Africa than any Caesar went; 
but an inevitable consequence will be, (2), absorp- 
tion of French Somaliland, which is of slight value 
to France, and which she will doubtless “sell” at a 
reasonable price, the unexpressed items of which 
will be continued European federation against Ger- 
many and guarantees of integrity in French North 
Africa. Thus the Italians will have Djibouti, now 
French, and the Straits of Aden, placing Italy on a 
parity with England in the Red Sea, after which 
comes (3), a Corridor, or more, through the Sudan, 
linking Italian North Africa directly with the Med- 
iterranean, bringing Italy back to the full vigor of 
ancient Rome, and giving her almost everything 
good in Africa across the Mediterranean. 

If the Rhine is England's frontier on the north, 
the Nile is her frontier on the south, and the real 
implication of Mussolini’s present stand is a threat 
against the Nile. No wonder Britain “views with 
alarm” and staunchly affirms the sanctity of the 
League of Nations. But will she close the Canal? 
Mussolini told her, in words only slightly veiled, in 
his declaration before the Italian Senate, on May 15, 
that this would be considered an act of war. Will 
Britain go to war—in 1935—to “‘save” Ethiopia? 
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the Short Lines ? 


The bill recently introduced by Senator Wheeler to nationalize 
American railways leaves 570 short lines of the United States to 
shift for themselves. Their fate involves that of the towns, villages, 
industries and farms dependent on them for their kind of service. 
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HE AVERAGE CON- 
GRESSMAN from Arizona 
or Nevada or some other place 
does not give a tinker’s dam about 
the Atterburys or Willards or Van 
Sweringens or Crowells, but he 
does care for the Smiths, the 
Browns and the Joneses who have 
a little railroad in their baili- 
wick, who have small machine shops to employ a 
small number of men, and they listen to that type.” 
This paragraph from a speech before the twen- 
tieth annual convention of The American Short 
Line Railroad Association last summer is more than 
timely now that these roads approach a legislative 
fight for their lives. Furthermore, it is a reminder 
to the public at large that the problem of the rail- 
roads goes beyond that of the titans of railway 
operation and finance, and that it comes home to 
many a town and flag station far removed from the 
main arteries of passenger traffic and of freight 
transportation. 

Here are railroads which do not figure in the 
activities or the investigations of the Wall Street 
banking groups and which are not listed in the in- 
vestment portfolios of the savings banks and insur- 
ance companies, but which nevertheless do figure 
most importantly in what may be termed the 
liquidity of the nation as a whole. Because they 
are stripped of these extraneous matters, they offer 
a clear insight into the transportation problem 
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which is now coming to a head— 
or rather to a series of heads—in 
the deliberations at Washington. 

What is the transportation prob- 
lem of the United States? Unless 
and until] that is clearly pictured, 
we are apt to confuse it with the 
individual problems of the great 
railway systems, of the short lines, 
of automotive transport, of air lines and of coast- 
wise and river shipping. 

The primary function of transportation in a 
country so broad, so well populated and so highly 
industrialized as ours, is to assure at all times and 
under all conditions of weather the movement of 
products and people with reasonable speed and effi- 
ciency and at a reasonable cost which is available 
to all without discrimination in any given com- 
munity. Only thus can Florida attract winter vis- 
itors from the Twin Cities of Minnesota; only thus 
can California sell fresh fruits and vegetables to 
New Yorkers; only thus can fair competition be 
maintained within communities. This liquidity 
permits each section of the country to make the 
best of its potentialities and knits together what 
would otherwise be an unwieldy area. To develop 
and maintain that liquidity is the basic national 
interest in transportation. 

Until recently we Americans considered trans- 
portation as synonymous with railroads. Their 
superiority over previous types of transport estab- 











lished them in a monopolistic position from coast 
to coast, in many instances the railroads successfully 
paralleling navigable rivers. Only along the coasts 
and on the Great Lakes was shipping able to offer 
any real degree of competition. Ten or a dozen 
years ago, however, automotive transport began to 
figure as a competitor. Its first manifestation was 
in the “jitneys’” which began to raise havoc with 
the business of street car lines and established bus 
routes in various cities. Nowadays one cannot go 
through the business centers of cities or along the 
State highways without seeing huge passenger busses 
marked for far-off destinations and 
great trucks and trailers carrying 
the license tags of distant States. 

Then Lindbergh flew the Atlan- 
tic and Amelia Earhart followed 
suit, and pretty soon business men 
began using the airways to speed 
up their own travel and the ship- 
ment of important papers and 
currency. Airmail stamps rapidly 
changed from the prize possessions 
of philatelists to the commonplace 
of correspondence. Also, interest 
had been revived in the water- 
ways, and paternalistic govern- 
ments had rehabilitated almost 
forgotten barge canals and insti- 
tuted services on the Mississippi. 
A plan still tenaciously kept alive 
by the federal Administration 
would create a brand new artery 
through development of the St. 
Lawrence River project. 

This rapid evolution of trans- 
portation facilities has been ac- 
cepted by the general public as a convenient fact 
without the inevitable corollary acceptance that it 
may have a distinctly inconvenient significance to 
national welfare unless these various facilities are 
properly codrdinated and controlled. If we stop to 
analyze our interest in transportation we find that 
the chief factor is certainty; for to keep in business 
the year ’round the nation must have service the 
year ‘round. Novelty, speed and even cheapness 
of transport must remain subordinate to certainty. 


Year 'Round Dependability 


F A LOVED one becomes seriously ill in a distant 
I city, it is great to have an air service available to 
speed us out there; but, if weather conditions hap- 
pen to prohibit flying, we cannot walk. Ifa St. Law- 
rence waterway will permit us to put a cargo of 
sugar into Chicago at an important saving in 
freight charges in summer, that also is great; but 
what if we can make a good sale of sugar out there 
in January? If we locate a factory where we can 
truck our products out cheaply, what happens when 
we need a new boiler or other equipment too heavy 
and bulky to be brought in by truck? 

These questions may sound like grammar school 
material; but, so long as the public’s attitude 
towards its transportation problem is that of a 
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Montessori kindergarten, it is well not to get too 
far ahead of current mass thinking. The railroads 
are the one great common denominator of Ameri- 
can commerce, and there is no indication that any 
other type of transportation—or even that any com- 
bination of these other types—will supplant the 
railroads within any span of the future that can 
interest us. Here is no question of railroad securi- 
ties underlying the invested savings of widows and 
orphans. Here is no question of the railroads as 
large employers or as important customers of the 
heavy industries. Here is the bald fact that, if the 
railroads are strangled by over- 
regulation and by unregulated 
and largely irresponsible competi- 
tion from other sources, we are 
not going to find them in a posi- 
tion to function when we, both as 
producers and as consumers, most 
want them. Their disintegration 
means the disintegration of the 
United States towards parochial 
chaos. 

This is a situation which is most 
easily appreciated in terms of the 
short line roads. They are the 
ones which, due to the enormous 
development of hard surfaced 
highways, are most vulnerable to 
automotive competition. Their 
failure means that one community 
after another will be restricted to 
a 10-ton size as against the poten- 
tialities inherent in go-ton freight 
cars. Their failure will also mean 
the constriction of the ‘“‘water- 
shed” from which the trunk lines 
and big railway systems draw their revenue. 

What is a “short line railroad?” The Interstate 
Commerce Commission makes no definition but 
groups the railroads of the country into Classes I, 
II and III and Circular Railroads. These categories 
are based on gross revenues, Class I including all 
railroads which do a combined passenger and 
freight business of $1,000,000 or more each year. 
The Circular Railroads are not belt lines, as their 
classification implies; they are the roads which are 
so small that they do not have to submit formal, 
detailed reports to the Commission, but file cir- 
culars. 

Although The American Short Line Railroad 
Association has been organized for the past twenty 
years and has a membership of 327 lines, its consti- 
tution and by-laws include no definition of what a 
“short line” is. A special report prepared by the 
executive board of the Association is addressed not 
only to members of that organization but also “To 
Owners and Officials of All Short and Weak Rail- 
roads.” However, Mr. W. L. White, president of 
the Association, has given his own definition in a 
recent speech in which he said: 

I have often been asked to define a short line 
railroad, and the most apt description I have ever 
heard is a road that is short in both mileage and 
revenues. Generally speaking, however, a short line 
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is one that is classified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a Class II or Class III line—a road 
having gross annual revenues of less than one mil- 
lion dollars. This description is not very definite, 
but it is the best broad classificagion that we have. 

There are approximately 570 of such roads, rep- 
resenting in round figures 15,000 miles of track 
located in forty-six States of the Union, serving 
12,000 communities and industries, and furnishing 
——eo to a large territory, much of which 
is in the process of development. ‘They are the path- 

finders and the developers of the great transporta- 

tion systems of the country. They are the ones that 

o into undeveloped territory and render modern 

acilities for transportation. 

A large | pm joaniong of this mileage was originally 
constructed to move mineral, forest and farm prod- 
ucts out of the regions that were then inaccessible. 
Villages, towns and farming communities were 
gradually founded and hundreds of important in- 
dustries were established; all of which are now 
dependent on the short line railways. 

In this general description Mr. White emphasizes 
the shortness of these lines and of their revenues. 
He brings out only by implication the really sig- 
nificant dimension, and that is that however short 
these railroads may be, they are just as broad as the 
mightiest of the Class I systems. In other words, 
they are standard gauge and therefore can originate 
and receive on their lines both freight and passen- 
ger cars bound for any part of the United States or 
coming from any point in the great area. Illustrative 
of this basic fact is an exhibit submitted by the 
transcontinental railroads to the ICC, in which it 
was shown that approximately 55 per cent of the 
eastbound tonnage, 20 per cent of the westbound, 
and 47.5 per cent of all the transcontinental traffic 
either originated or terminated on branch or short 
lines in the transcontinental United States territory. 

Another point to bear in mind 
is that the great railway systems 
which the public is apt to think 
of as being single lines are in large 
measure composed of numbers of 
short lines which have _ been 
hitched together. In some in- 
stances the identities of these lines 
have been lost in the formation of 
a system, but many a ticket be- 
tween well separated towns, both 
of which are served by the Penn- 
sylvania or the Southern or the 
Missouri Pacific or any other 
“trunk line,” will carry one or 
more names of formerly independ- 
ent short lines which now help to compose the sys- 
tem. Indeed, it is estimated that more than 6,500 
short line railroads have been consolidated into the 
great railway systems of the United States, the New 
York Central being composed of more than 400 of 
these short lines, the Santa Fé including approxi- 
mately 175 and the Burlington having some 250. 

Thus a high percentage of American railway de- 
velopment was originated as short line mileage 
which was constructed in the early days from ports 
along the Atlantic seaboard to tap the growing hin- 
terland and which later was built by lumbering, 
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mining and quarrying companies to get their raw 
materials to the industrial centers. —The main fac- 
tors in selection of these short lines for consolida- 
tion into systems were, therefore, their access to a 
seaport or an industrial center, their location on a 
through route between large cities, their importance 
as feeder lines or their strategic value in rivalry be- 
tween systems for control of a given territory. Ina 
sense, then, those 570 short lines which have not 
been incorporated into one or another of the systems 
would seem to be the “Orphan Annies” of the 
American railroad situation. The U. S. Railroad 
Administration which was created as a war-time 
measure, took that point of view; and it was due to 
that experience that The American Short Line Rail- 
road Association developed into its present strength 
and aggressiveness. 


They're Still Needed 


UT it would be bad thinking to jump to the con- 
B clusion that the surviving short lines are all 
culls which are no longer useful to transportation 
and are therefore doomed. The springboard for 
any such thought would have to be the assumption 
that the big systems have developed in strict accord- 
ance with some farsighted scheme of national plan- 
ning; and that assumption long ago fell of its own 
light weight. Quite aside from President White's 
point that short lines are pathfinders into new and 
undeveloped areas, there remain gaps within the 
present network of the systems which would be dead 
spots if they were not filled by short lines still oper- 
ating as independent units. 

It is difficult these days to forecast when our rep- 
resentatives in Washington will take up any given 
subject and—once it is taken up—how long they 
will keep their minds on it; but 
the transportation problem is one 
that must be acted on by Congress 
sooner or later. It will inspire 
much oratory in the Senate and a 
flood of statements from various 
of the vested interests including 
Labor. Many of the criticisms will 
be justifiable and many of the 
suggestions will be constructive— 
in themselves. The interest of the 
public in this discussion should be 
its avowedly selfish interest in see- 
ing to it that no change is enacted 
into legislation which impairs in 
any way the ability of the Ameri- 
can railroad system to render adequate service when- 
ever and wherever service is required. 

This brings us right down to cases. What does 
impair the ability of a railroad to provide such serv- 
ice? The broad answer to that question is any set of 
operating conditions which discourages all hope of 
earning a fair return on invested capital. We are too 
apt to think of railroads as being permanent. We take 
it for granted that tracks, once laid, will always be 
used or at least available for use, forgetting that 
tracks can also be abandoned. We overlook the 
fact that one of the important factors in railway 
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management is maintenance of way. The era of tre- 
mendous expansion having ended so recently, we 
have not yet accustomed ourselves to appreciation of 
the fact that capital can shrink and can be with- 
drawn from railroad properties just as readily as 
from any other type of investment. 

And Government ownership is not necessarily the 
answer to the flight of private capital, particularly 
where the short lines are concerned. “Orphan An- 
nies” when the Government took over the railroads 
as a wartime measure, they have no valid reason to 
anticipate a better fate in any probable scheme of 
nationalization; indeed, the bill recently introduced 
by Senator Wheeler to nationalize the railways leaves 
the short lines to shift for themselves. Their fate 
controls that of the towns and villages and of the 
industries and farms dependent on them for railroad 
service. 


The Operating Basis 


HAT, then, are the operating conditions which 
W aetermine the earning capacity of a short line 
railroad? One group affects costs, and it includes 
such items as labor, taxes and compulsory grade- 
crossing elimination—all factors with high legislative 
potentialities. The other group affects revenue, and 
it includes the two main items of traffic volume and 
the rates for which the tonnage is handled. 

Here is where the unregulated competition of 
trucks and busses hits the short lines with particular 
severity because they operate within the most ef- 
fective radius of truck haulage. Railroads are re- 
quired by law to publish their tariff schedules and 
then to stick to them without rebate or other special 
inducement; and regulative red tape is such that 
even downward changes in rates take time before 
they become effective. Ignoring the passenger traffic 
as the minor factor in the revenue of most common 
carriers, let us see what is happening to the freight. 

In the first place it would be hard to conceive of a 
more enticing target at which to take pot shots than 
such a published tariff schedule, and that is exactly 
what many a truck owner is doing. Knowing exactly 
what the railroad must charge for transporting any 
given quantity of any given classification of freight, 
he can bid under that freight rate—and therefore 
generally get the business—any time he wants to. 
And he is under no obligation to post rates and to 
maintain routes and service, but can hop in and out 
as he sees fit. It is about as sporting a competitive 
situation as shooting barnyard ducks; and, business- 
wise, it is equally shortsighted from the community 
point of view. 

A glance at the annual figures does not show that 
the railroads have lost any great volume of traffic to 
the trucks, although the short lines have been the 
worst victims of short haul trucking activities. But 
study of the freight revenues develops the serious 












aspects of the present situation. In the first place, 
the trucks naturally go after the business in the 
high-rate categories. Naturally textiles, flour, steel 
products and other manufactures move at a higher 
freight charge than cotton bales, wheat and ore. 
Trucking generally skims this cream, although many 
thousands of tons of so-called bootleg coal are now 
moving by truck direct from the anthracite fields 
into the bins of homes in central and even northern 
New Jersey. 

But even more serious loss of revenue results from 
the fact that the only defence now open to the rail- 
roads is to set their rates on the best paying freight 
so low as to make the business unattractive to the 
trucks. This naturally depresses their return on the 
volume of the traffic they retain. It they try to com- 
pensate for these losses by raising their rates on the 
low grade bulk freight, such as coal and building 
materials, they either stimulate the competition of 
waterway carriers for this business, or they tend to 
throw general business conditions out of balance. 
For example, an increase in the rate on coal to a 
given point may result in losing the fuel business 
at that point to an oil pipe-line. 

Automotive transport has come to stay, particu- 
larly on the short haul. So has the airplane for long 
haul of passengers, mails and high class express. So 
has the oil pipe-line; and the waterways will always 
be with us. No progressive nation of the size and 
wealth of the United States can afford to neglect 
any medium of transportation that will add to the 
speed, comport and efficiency of interchange of pas- 
sengers and commodities between any parts of the 
country. We need all these facilities, but we need 
them as parts of an integrated whole. 


Reasonable Regulation 


‘“ SEE no escape from the conclusion,” thé Federal 

I Coordinator of Transportation has written, 
“that the national transportation system cannot 
wisely be left half regulated and half free. If I read 
the lessons of history and experience at all correctly, 
nothing but chaos can be expected from a policy of 
no regulation. The tendency in all industry, not 
only in this country but throughout the world, is 
definitely away from free and unrestrained compe- 
tition.” 

Such regulation, if it is developed in the national 
interest, will leave the country with a strong and 
comprehensive underlying network of railroads from 
which will be pruned both branch lines and inde- 
pendent short roads which have outlived their use- 
fulness. It will tie into this basis such supplementary 
services as the waterways, the airlines and the high- 
ways. But anyone who has watched a 70- or 100-car 
freight train rumble past need not be reminded 
where the basis of our national transportation system 
must remain. 
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Cultivating 
the Knowledge Crop 


by Trumbull White 


Numerous lyceums and forums arise where 
13,000 "chautauquas" once served, to meet the 
new popular demand for “face-to-face” informa- 
tion. The tide that carried William Jennings Bryan 
to fame is here again and swelling to the flood. 
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T IS generally recognized that 

under certain circumstances 
the craving for learning can be- 
come contagious. Expose young 
people to education, say the au- 
thorities, and some of them, at 
least, will catch it. Facts become 
one of the essential elements, re- 
quiring mixture into a ferment of 
thinking to make a product of 
practical value. 

Apparently something of im- 
portance is happening among us 
right now. Observers report en- 
couraging indications that facts 
and thinking are coming into their own once more. 
Driven variously by curiosity, by a wish for enter- 
tainment, or by a true thirst for first-hand knowl- 
edge, American mankind shows increasingly a wish 
to see and hear and judge those who speak with au- 
thority. 

To “face the facts” or to “look at the record” may 
imply a mere book reading or a radio broadcast. In 
this country there once was, however, and there 
seems to be returning, a desire to meet knowledge 
face to face, to winnow out the sincerity, the per- 
sonality, the capacity of those who assume special 
inspiration. Impersonal “remote control” is yield- 
ing to “personal appearance.” Once there was a 
“lyceum,” a lecture course every winter in thou- 
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sands of towns and every city; a 
score of great lakeside “assem- 
blies” where throngs gathered 
every summer after the fashion 
of Chautauqua, for a long sea- 
son of recreative study; a my- 
riad of peripatetic ‘‘chautauquas” 
spreading tent programs of vary- 
ing quality all over the land 
for waiting crowds. Something 
happened. Now the pendulum 
swings again, and something else 
is happening. 

Almost we can foresee that elo- 
quence and oratory are coming 
back to favor after their twilight. The signs do in- 
clude, however, the warning that there must be more 
substance and less silver tongue behind the speech. 
Grant that, and the day of the rostrum, the spoken 
word as the source of knowledge and counsel, is 
again at hand. 

When Columbus got back to Spain from his first 
voyage across the Atlantic, he certainly had a story 
to tell that was entitled to a wider hearing than 
could be given by the court of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella and ‘the jealous Spanish grandees, but the facts 
were slow to circulate. When Sir Isaac Newton dis- 
covered that apples fall down instead of up, acceler- 
ating their speed and hitting heads the harder the 
farther they fall, he began to deduce the laws of 












gravity from the surprising phenomenon, and the 
scientists, one by one, heard about it, though there 
was no interested mass public to be edified. 

John Law never bothered to expound his financial 
rainbow to an acid-testing public. He fooled him- 
self and the French regency with a vain, untested 
theory. The multitude trailed along in the wake of 
the court to get rich quick, because royalty had said 
that the Mississippi Bubble was a sphere of gold. 
The public never had a chance to think it over. Gray 
wrote his “Elegy” and Goldsmith his “Deserted Vit- 
lage” in surroundings almost cloistered, with little 
mixing of the poets themselves into the hurly-burly 
of the outer world, and few invasions of their 
privacy. 

Circumstances have changed all that, for better or 
for worse. Nowadays, when a Byrd comes home 
from the Antarctic, or an Einstein discovers errors in 
the dimensions of the Universe, we want to see the 
man, and have him tell us all about it. If a 
Louisiana senator or a Michigan priest or a Cali- 
fornia doctor in direct dynastic line from John Law 
begins to exploit a new Mississippi Bubble, we want 
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to hear the story face to face. When an Edwin Mark- 
ham of our day writes his “Man with a Hoe” we 
want to hear the poet read his own lines from our 
own lecture platform. 

The spread of mere literacy—which by no means 
necessarily coincides with education and the power 
to think—and the expanding of facilities for easy 
communication, have begun to create a habit of per- 
sonal contact, and the insistence upon having it. 
The habit grows, the demand increases. The ways 
and means of the past are outdated. First-hand 
knowledge must be made available. ‘New lamps 
for old!” 


Our Opinionated Ancestors 


| Dene country in which any semblance of free ex- 
pression has existed—and some where there was 
none—has had its own political manifestations, states- 
men and demagogues. Our own campaigning of the 
past, picturesque and otherwise, is a fruitful subject 
for historians of our folkways. But that is history 
and politics. For the forming of popular judgment 
and public opinion our forebears did a lot of talking 
things over between campaigns. There were fewer 
distractions and fewer sporting extras than there are 
nowadays. The little red schoolhouse had engen- 
dered the complacency it deserved for its theory of 
free and universal schooling, whatever its crudities. 
Papers printed less news from far away, but the 
reasonings and conclusions of their editors carried 
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influence and guidance always for wider discussion. 

So it befell that the intellectuals of the formative 
years—the intelligentsia and even the brain-trusters 
of their day, strange as that may sound—were sought 
and heard as lyceum lecturers the country over. 
Preachers, poets and philosophers, editors and au- 
thors, explorers and entertainers came and scored 
heavily in their community impact. There were 
successive decades that included Webster, Emerson, 
Beecher, Greeley, Sumner, Alcott, Garrison, Phil- 
lips. Charles Dickens was early in a long line from 
overseas. By such process, and by literally looking 
first into the morning paper “to see what Horace” 
or some other favorite editor “says today” for dis- 
cussion at the store or shop or home, public opinion 
grew and grounded itself firmly. 


Church Beginnings 


INCE much of the social, educational and intellec- 

tual life of that period developed through church 
association, it naturally happened that churches in 
large number became the place and provided 
the audiences and the backing for long seasons of 
winter lectures by visiting celebrities. An equally 
natural step occurred when the summer season pre- 
sented a new possibility. Such church organizations 
as maintained annual camp meetings at their own 
northern resorts saw value in the expansion of that 
religious institution to include recreational teach- 
ing, entertainment and play for the children, and 
educational, literary, musical and other secular pro- 
grams for the adults. 

Even the great Chautauqua Institution, with sixty 
years of distinguished history behind it this summer, 
had beginnings almost as simple as that. The vital- 
ity of such an institution through the perplexities 
of the recent changing years, and its emergence now 
with renewed and reorganized strength, become one 
of the most convincing proofs of what this article 
foresees. 

Chautauqua was never a “parent” institution, 
though its name has crystallized into the language 
with that impression. Those other summer assem- 
blies and summer schools with similar origins and 
development, permanent plant of auditoriums, col- 
lege halls, and fine traditions, such as Bay View, 
Mich.; Winona Lake, Ind., and Boulder, Colo., 
among a dozen that might be named, were not off- 
shoots, though they were likewise motivated. 

For all such there was large investment, with sur- 
rounding cottage colonies, and the summer patron- 
age of thousands. Visiting foreigners called them 
“the most American institution,” and “an intellec- 
tual debauch.” Every hour of the day and evening 
was programmed with some event of interest. 
Addicts rushed from meals to classes, classes to 
auditoriums, and around again. The greatest of lec- 
turers, educators, musicians and entertainers were 
booked and welcomed. Such attractions as Mark 
Twain, George Kennan, Schumann-Heink and Galli- 
Curci in their successive days of greatness were 
on the summer platforms. Programs of two full 
months became the rule. Booking agencies cher- 
ished such a market for their “talent” through what 
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had hitherto been a dead season of the year. 

A next development was the coinage of a new 
word. Spelling Chautauqua with a small ‘“‘c’” made 
it acommon noun. Someone began to formulate 
a short program of successive events (every after- 
noon and evening for a week or two, for instance), 
that could be scheduled in a courtroom or church 
or “floral hall” at the fair grounds. With a visiting 
preacher for the Sunday, some bell-ringers and 
a magician, lantern slides of the Yosemite and a 
politician-orator, an “inspirational lecturer” and an 
elocutionist as nucleus, here was a ‘“‘chautauqua”’ 
in your own town. 

A contract with a committee of merchants and 
club women, season tickets to be sold by the com- 
mittee in advance to cover the block-booking fee, 
a circuit so planned that the travel costs of the 
rotating “talent” would be light, and the new enter- 
prise was under way. Whether the first impulse 
came from some townspeople wishing to put their 
place on the map, or from some resourceful agency, 
fruitful of ideas, who shall say? 

Perhaps most picturesque of all in form, and gen- 
erally meant when references in retrospect are casual, 
was the last and widest development. ‘This was the 
“tent chautauqua,” which spread its canvas increas- 
ingly with all but chain-letter speed, and probably 
carried within itself the seeds of its own destruction, 
even if other eventualities had not effectively at- 
tended to that detail. 

With the example of the summer throngs at the 
permanent institutions as a first exhibit, and the 
success of the local enterprises housed in halls, a new 
device was invented. ‘This was the “circuit chau- 
tauqua,” under a professional agency management, 
with full “program talent” on fixed wages, enough 
trucks, tents, bleacher-type seats, canvas-men and 
management crew to handle the whole affair circus 
fashion, routes contracted so that distances permit- 
ted night transportation and tent setup from town 
to town, the “talent” rotating by short jumps 
through a sequence of appearances, say six successive 
days in six accessible towns where the “‘chautauqua”’ 
had pitched its tents. 


A War Casualty 


~~ was the picture. It multiplied and multi- 
plied again. The East knew it less than other 
parts of the country, but Canada and New Zealand 
made up for the slack. Those were the happy days. 
Thirteen thousand of the “tent chautauquas” in one 
season at the peak, madly revolving from an early 
spring start in Florida! —Then came the World War. 

The great War, which engrossed the whole atten- 
tion of those very elements in every community that 
had been the active ones behind each seasonal 
“chautauqua” contract, is quite enough to explain 
why the ambulatory institution promptly faded out. 
Substantial citizens were too busy selling Liberty 
Bonds or campaigning for Red Cross funds to bother 
with advance season-ticket sales or guarantees for 
the “chautauqua” tent, and the women’s clubs and 
other sponsoring organizations of the past were simi- 
larly diverted. But other discouragements came. 
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Even the permanent assemblies and schools at the 
northern resorts had to curtail outlay, programs and 
plans. Men who had been leaders in the ‘“chau- 
tauqua’’ business, directors of agencies, potentates 
in the profession, became valued recruits in public 
service in the War Camp Community work and 
kindred activities. The idle “talent” became a ready 
available source for entertainment material at home 
and overseas. They had had the right kind of train- 
ing. 

But quite aside from the disaster to this unique 
industry wrought by the war, it remains true that 
the institution in its later developments had nour- 
ished the seeds of its own destruction. Futile efforts 
to re-establish things in the old pattern and give 
them permanence proved that. Here are some of 
the explanations, with no attempt to determine their 
respective fractions of influence in the undoubted 
total. Different authorities have different answers. 


In Retrospect 


F& ONE thing the institution had become so large, 
its total consumption of “talent” so great, that 
programs had to be built out of inferior material. 
There was not enough to go ’round. Musicians, 
preachers and politicians could not be transmuted 
into great artists, great orators and great statesmen 
just by advertising them in superlatives as such. 
Audiences were becoming wise. Among other things 
they had become accustomed to hearing a Bryan, a 





LaFollette, or some other distinguished public man 
who in idler years had welcomed a season of inten- 
sive access to the “‘chautauqua circuit” as the most 
truly American of contacts. Now these men had 
become so busy that their engagements were too 
often cancelled by public duties, and suddenly-sub- 
stituted second-rate speakers lost their savor. 

Locally, men and women who had busied them- 
selves with war work, and wanted to rest, became 
more and more reluctant to assume guarantee obli- 
gations for a summer program contract, and the task 
of selling several hundred season tickets to them- 
selves and their townsfolk. 

Professionally, it had become an unwieldy enter- 
prise. Affiliated managers’ associations reached 
clearing-house proportions. Conventions of man- 
agement, superintendents and “talent” were of sur- 
passing size and distinction. Contract buying of 
“talent” by the year, and farming it out under block- 
booking formulae made it all but impossible for 
local favorites to be regarded in program building. 
Magnates in agencies and in management waxed 
great. Paul M. Pearson, now the storm-center gov- 
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ernor of the Virgin Islands, is said to have had 
thirteen hundred “chautauquas” under his own 
management from his headquarters at Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania. 

Finally it becomes simple to rest upon the ever- 
ready universal citation—the automobile, the movie 
and the radio killed “the chautauqua.” For, in its 
ephemeral form as outlined, dead as a herring it is. 

The foregoing picture of the lyceum and the 
chautauqua as they were, is really prophetic in its 
teachings, rather than of consequence as retrospect, 
and it is necessary to know, for the interpretation of 
what is at hand. Start with the realization that the 
American thirst for knowledge is unquenchable. 
Those women’s clubs of fifty years ago that took for 
their motto, “Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian 
spring,’ may have dipped no farther than to hear a 
member recount the wonders of her trip to Mam- 
moth Cave; but they were on the quest of knowl- 
edge. 

There is one group of men who literally must 
know the facts or find some other outlet for their 
energy—the recognized, active, professional booking 
agencies for lecture and other talent offering itself 
now for the season ahead, such men as, for example, 
W. B. Feakins, Lee Keedick, W. Colston Leigh and 
Harold Peat, to name no more, all men of wide 
acquaintance and experience, alert to what is going 
on, fruitful of ideas, and manifestly sincere in their 
view of circumstances. To these add such men 
as Arthur E. Bestor, president and principal of 
Chautauqua Institution; Morse A. Cartwright and 
Ralph A. Beals, director and assistant director of 
the American Association for Adult Education; John 
W. Studebaker, U. S$. Commissioner of Education, 
and George V. Denny, Jr., associate director of the 
League for Political Education, by their spoken and 
written words. Check with the friendly intimacy of 
the writer in that same general field of interest, and 
you have a fair synthesis of the situation. 

Testimony is that lecturers and personalities who 
speak with real authority, those of real distinction 
on any side of any subject, are more easily booked 
and more heartily welcomed by large audiences than 
ever before. It is the second or third rate “talent” 
that is slow to book, and that lacks drawing power 
even at lower rates. 

The testimony implies that while the auto may 
have served as a restless influence against indoor en- 
tertainment in the summer assemblies, any loss from 
that was probably made up by the greater radius of 
audience access. Cutting down time and distance 
by increasing the ease of travel is an outstanding 
factor. 

The testimony is that radio is developing a 
demand for personal appearances, that those who 
win radio popularity, whether as_ entertainers, 
musicians, news commentators, or, more important, 
as serious orators presenting political and economic 
subjects of consequence, are increasingly demanded 
for face to face appearance before interested audi- 
ences who want more than a voice. 

Such are the commercial facts, as they appear to 
those who literally have to be right, though it would 
be a mistake to think that they judge only by com- 
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mercial standards. They find it equally true whether 
they are selecting a season’s course of lectures for a 
local lyceum committee, or booking some attraction 
of their own as an individual venture. 

Crossing orbits with the commercial booking of 
platform “talent,” with signs of gentle friction here 
and there despite the absence of actual competition, 
certain new movements of far-reaching possibilities 
are visible. Broadly speaking, these mostly appear 
as phases of the public forum movement, the 
activities of the American Association for Adult 
Education, and certain extension work conducted 
or assisted by New York University and by the vari- 
ous “land grant” state universities in the Middle 
West and Far West. 

Some of these latter have long been liberal 
pioneers in the furnishing of faculty members as 
lecturers for lyceum courses in their own states, and 
at costs far below any commercial rates, admission 
usually to be free. In fact, it is a general character- 
istic of the organized public forum movement that 
the lecture courses shall be free, and that they shall 
include a presentation in fair turn of each of the 
possibly contentious points of view when mooted 
questions in economics, politics and social science 
are the subjects—as they usually are. 

John W. Studebaker, superintendent of schools 
of the city of Des Moines, three years ago obtained 
a grant of funds from the Carnegie Foundation with 
which to finance tor a period of five years an ex- 
periment in adult education in that city. The 
experiment took the form of public forums in 
twenty-eight public schools in all sections of the 
city, “for the discussion of current social, political, 
and economic problems, under the leadership of 
men specially qualified.” 

With this activity at its height, Dr. Studebaker was 
appointed Commissioner of Education by President 
Roosevelt, and was loaned for one year’s leave cf 
absence from his Des Moines position to accept the 
appointment. His consciousness of success in his 
Des Moines forum experiment explains his effort to 
bring the Federal government to the support of the 
movement on a national scale. Large subsidies to 
the states from relief funds have already been avail- 
able in the adult education field, and the forum 
movement may become an expanding factor thereby. 
Springfield, Mass., became the choice of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education as the second 
city in the country in which to sponsor such a 
project, this now in progress with ‘‘a series of forty 
free public lectures by prominent educators.” 

One additional experiment is at the verge of 
announcement—a movement to offer somewhat dis- 
tinguished and widely-known speakers of the Town 
Hall type as bookings for a lecture course season 
which will be free, but at which a freewill offering 
will be sought to cover expenses, the deficits to be 
made up from a prior guarantee fund, this instead 
of the hated system of selling season tickets ahead. 

One thing is certain. There is room for them 
all. Ina land where there were once 13,000 “‘tent 


chautauquas” in one year, where mankind hungers 
for knowledge and gropes for light, there is no dan- 
ger of monopoly. 
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Men Who Keep the Peace 


by Cedric Fowler 








In the personal activities of these master diplomats 

whose names recur in each day's news dispatches from 

abroad, is written the present and the future of England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Russia and Japan. 


T THE CLOSE of the World War the liberal 
and peace-loving elements of the Allied coun- 


tries emerged from silence with the message that 
conflict between nations must end. They had suf- 
fered much during the great slaughter, both physi- 
cally and spiritually. The pressure of a militaristic 
world, a feeling of the futility of resistance, and an 
understandable timidity had forced them to seem to 
lay aside their beliefs. 

For four years they supported, or silently endured, 
the war. They had not enjoyed doing so; no one 
enjoys the apparent extinction of his deepest con- 
victions. The liberals’ sacrifice was great, and as 
human beings, they had to have some compensation 
for it. They found one, in the concept of the War 
to End Wars. The ghastliness of world massacre was 
only supportable when invested with some higher 
aim than merely the military defeat of Germany. 
That aim was the defeat of militarism everywhere— 
the creation of a new world order where war and 
its horrors were forever made impossible. 

The making of the peace treaty in 1919 seemed to 
be their opportunity. They had a representative in 
the highest places at Versailles—-Woodrow Wilson, 
the President who kept us out of war, who (the 
liberals believed) entered it reluctantly, and who 
was as determined as they that it must never occur 
again. Wilson, in fact, had formulated their hopes 
before the struggle ended, in the Fourteen Points 
laid down as a basis for peace in January, 1918. 
Point number one, “Open covenants of peace, 
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openly arrived at,” was the center of the liberal war 
ideal. The old diplomacy with its secret, iniquitous 
alliances and counter-alliances, had brought on the 
first Armageddon. Now that the crusade against 
militarism had been fought and won it must be 
abolished. Generals and kaisers must no longer dis- 
pose of the fate of nations, alone and unchecked by 
their peoples’ will. 

The Point was written into the Versailles docu- 
ment. The League of Nations, whose incorpora- 
tion in the Treaty Wilson had demanded against 
the wishes of his more frankly imperialist Allies, 
carried it in the Prologue. Article XVIII of the 
Covenant provided that no treaty should be valid 
until registered and published by the Secretary of 
the League. In ringing speeches the statesmen of 
the victorious powers declared that they would 
never return to the old diplomacy that had done 
so much to bring disaster to the world. No more 
military alliances, no more dark arrangements be- 
tween the General Staffs—everything was to be 
open, above board and under the full inspection 
of the public eye. 

The liberals and the peace-lovers were satisfied, 
and as the Conference Era of the 1920’s unfolded, 
their satisfaction seemed just. Meeting after meet- 
ing was held between the nations of the world. A 
succession of treaties and conventions was signed, 
renouncing war and all its works. Each was con- 
summated in public assembly, with microphones 
and cameras recording the newest step to peace. 
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The armament question, the problem ot military 
aggression, of economic and armed sanctions to 
preserve peace, of economic and territorial revisions 
in the Versailles settlement, were all discussed in 
the presence of throngs of newspaper correspond- 
ents, unofficial observers, pacifist lobbyists, and gen- 
eral spectators. A millennium seemed to have 
arrived—to all but the militarists and the congeni- 
tally suspicious. 

The Conference Era lasted precisely as long as 
post-war economic and social conditions permitted 
it to last. It achieved as much as the world social 
system could tolerate. Peace is a sickly growth; it 
does not flourish very well under “good’’ economic 
conditions: under bad conditions it withers com- 
pletely. The London Naval Treaty of 1930 was 
the last of even the partial successes to the credit 
of the conference method; the naval conference at 
London in 1934 was a blank failure. Disarmament. 
the prohibition of aggression and the renunciation 
of war—all the good things expected to flow from 
open, friendly discussion among the nations—have 
not materialized. 

Preparations for war are at a higher point than 
before 1914. At weekly intervals a new situation 
arises in Europe to play havoc with peace-loving 
nerves. Dictatorships and democracies alike are 
straining every penny for new armaments. The 


most crisis-stricken country finds money for tanks, 


battleships, guns, shells, airplanes and poison gas. 

The hoped-for frankness of the first post-World 
War years has gone. Its existence at best was hesi- 
tant and feeble. In its place a system very much 
resembling the old has been established. States- 
men are again concerned with alliances, treaties, 
military conventions. Germany again threatens 
France, this time with the slogan of revenge on the 
other side. France replies with equal gestures 
against a re-armed, once defeated enemy. 

England shivers at the thought of another and 
much more terrifying season of air raids, U-boats, 
and German control of the Channel coast. The 
Soviet Union listens nervously to threats of German 
invasion of the Ukraine, to Japanese threats of in- 
vasion in Siberia. Mussolini attempts an Italian 
hegemony in Central Europe and the Balkans, and 
dreams of a colonial empire in Africa. Germany, 
nationalistic since the injustice of Versailles, has a 
new nightmare of encirclement to keep war hysteria 
at top pitch. 

Each nation is striving desperately for advantages 
in the coming struggle. Each nation’s diplomats 
—occasionally the principals, more often an official 
of lesser rank but of equal importance—travel con- 
stantly over Europe in search of military and 
political aid. We present herewith a brief study 
of these men and their work as one more key to 
the future. 


ANTHONY EDEN (England). 
Good looking, beautifully dressed, 
and chief actor in the most recent 
of England’s desperate efforts to 
keep at least the shadow of Conti- 
nental peace, Anthony Eden has 
been perhaps the best publicized of 
all Europe's men of world affairs. 
Capital cities turn out to acclaim 
him, hard-bitten diplomats, dicta- 
tors and foreign ministers put on 
their best welcomes and friendliest 
smiles when he calls on His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s business. 

He is young—not yet forty—bril- 
liant, aristocratic, and bears the 
romantic title of Lord Privy Seal. 
When he visited Moscow, it is said 
that Stalin was delighted with him. 
In Warsaw, sick old Marshal Pilsud- 
ski greeted him warmly, although 
Germany has been Poland’s guiding 
star since the rise of Hitler. In 
Prague he was hailed as the savior 
of Versailles, the status quo and the 
peace and existence of the Little En- 
tente. Even in Berlin, where Hitler’s 
intransigence made peace efforts 
seem of little avail, the populace 
turned out as often as it was allowed 
to cheer him. 

England wants peace. The First 
World War still hangs heavily in the 
nation’s memory, and weighs on the 
nation’s well-being. Pacifist senti- 
ment has risen rather than decreased 
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with the increasing nationalism of 
Germany and other Continental 
powers. The Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations 
are none too anxious to commit 
themselves again to the defense of 
the Motherland. 

England’s air force, neglected while 
Germany remained officially without 
military planes, needs rebuilding. 
London is peculiarly vulnerable to 
air attack. During the previous war, 
the hundred or more raids carried 
out were flea-bites compared with 
those possible today; yet they re- 
main in Londoners’ minds. And 
finally, English imperialist interests 
are not improved by war. Even the 
British appetite for empire has been 
satisfied, and they are content to 
hold what they have. 

Yet Germany is a menace. A na- 
tion of sixty million persons ob- 
viously being armed for a war of re- 
venge cannot be ignored. Germany 
has a number of scores to settle with 
England—the whole iniquity of Ver- 
sailles cannot be laid upon France. 
Germany would like some colonies; 
the most of them are tucked up 
safely in British mandates. Germany 
would like a navy, and the last High 
Seas Fleet lies at the bottom of 
Scapa Flow. 

The English, if they are given to 
guilty memories, do well to remem- 


ber these things. They do remember 
this much: German submarines once 
almost starved the nation into de- 
feat, and Germany today is building 
a second undersea fleet that can have 
only one purpose to the English 
mind—the destruction of British 
commerce and food supply. 

These factors help us to remember 
something: Anthony Eden (and with 
him the rest of Europe’s travelling 
diplomats) is not interested in peace 
simply as an abstract quality. He 
does not tour the Continent advocat- 
ing universal, immediate disarma- 
ment. Nor does he try for another 
universal, immediate pact renounc- 
ing war. ‘The years when such 
things were the chief properties of 
the Conference Parade are gone. 
Nations that want security today 
look for allies where they can find 
them, and the “victorious” nations : 
of 1918 are huddling nervously to- ~ 
gether again, facing the “defeated” 
powers of the same unhappy year. 

Captain Anthony Eden, son of 
the seventh Baronet of that name, 
had been to a large extent successful 
in his quest for aid to England’s se- 
curity. France, Russia and the Little 
Entente are firm against Germany. 
As a result, Eden’s home popularity 
is high. When he returned exhaust- 
ed and ill from the Continental 
tour, the Prime Minister had to is- 
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sue a statement on his condition to 
allay public fears. Parliament gal- 
leries are packed to hear him speak, 
and as authority and power in in- 
ternational affairs, he commands 
more respect than Sir John Simon, 
titular head of the British Foreign 
Office. In fact, Eden is rumored to 
be next in line for the Cabinet post. 
Given a return of the Conservatives 
in the next election, there is no 
doubt that he will fill it. 

By family and upbringing An- 
thony Eden represents the English 
aristocrat born and trained to rule. 
He went to Eton and to Oxford, 
with an interval of distinguished 
war service. At twenty-six he stood 
for Parliament, and was elected. He 
married a wealthy young lady of 
correct lineage. His sister married 
the Earl of Warwick—still a family 
of power in English state affairs. At 
Oxford he specialised in Oriental 
languages, always a useful thing for 
a future Empire ruler. As Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s parliamentary private 
secretary, he made an auspicious en- 
try in the world of British diplo- 
macy. 

Nothing has intervened to keep 
him down, and only the melancholy 
chance of Conservative eclipse will 
interrupt his career. After long 
service, full of years and honors, he 
will retire—perhaps His Lordship, or 
an Earl; but under whatever title, 
with a satisfying sense of having 
served his Empire well. 


PIERRE LAVAL (France). The 
French have a thrifty habit with 
their statesmen; they use them over 
and over again. Premiers come and 
go. Crisis shakes the Third Republic, 
much debate blows in the Deputies, 
a vote of non-confidence is passed, 
and cabinets fall with almost monot- 
onous regularity. But when the 
earthquake dies down very much the 
same personnel emerges from the 
ruins. In the meantime the common 
life of France somehow struggles 
ahead, and after a while the next 
crisis puts in its appearance. 

The French have evolved another 
useful trait in these apparently end- 
less shufflings among the nation’s 
top cards—they tend to keep their 
Foreign Ministers for a comparative- 
ly lengthy period of time. Ever 
since 1870 French foreign policy has 
consisted largely of one attitude—the 
front against Germany. For that 
purpose all of France’s alliances are 
made, its ententes pushed, its rap- 
prochements advanced. This _re- 
quires a consistent policy in the For- 
eign Ministry. It can best be 
achieved by keeping the same Min- 
ister through as many Cabinet 
changes as he can possibly survive. 
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Thus in the post-war period Aris- 
tide Briand, the great apostle of 
reconciliation, kept the post through 
a dozen Ministerial tumblings. 
Pierre Laval, once disciple of 
Briand, has held the position now 
for almost a year. In November, 
1934, he refused the Premiership for 
it, showing that he, as well as others 
of his countrymen, put great value 
on the post. His incumbency has 
taken place during a critical pe- 
riod in European and especially in 
French affairs. The Versailles Treaty 
no longer exists as a safeguard 
against German military strength. 
Germany has openly rearmed, and 
will possess a greater army than that 
of 1914. Poland, once France’s pro- 
tegé, has become Germany’s ally. 





Italy has achieved a great measure 
of control in Austria and in Hun- 
gary, which is employed against 
French interests. Yugoslavia and 
Rumania have been moving into 
the German orbit, away from the 
pro-French Little Entente so pains- 
takingly created to preserve the Ver- 
sailles settlement. The Nazi influ- 
ence spreads over the entire Conti- 
nent, and Nazism means war on 
France. 

Against this, France and Laval 
have made some gains. Russia has 
become an active ally, and the Red 
Army co-operates with the French 
General Staff. England, thoroughly 
frightened by the German air force, 
is inclining more and more to co- 
operation against the common dan- 
ger. Laval, as Foreign Minister in 
Europe’s war crisis, has for his high- 
est task the formation of the same 
system of alliances against Germany 
that existed before 1914. It is a sad 
commentary on the War to End 
Wars, but under the present organ- 
ization of world society, it is the 
only policy that a French statesman 
feels fe can pursue. 

Pierre Laval has pursued it with 
vigor. He is one of Europe’s most 
travelled diplomats. One month he 
will be in Italy, striving to reconcile 
the Duce’s feel of rivalry with French 
security. Later he will be in Lon- 
don, urging the British that their 
old enemy remains Europe’s premier 
devil. As Prime Minister in 1931, he 
visited this country in the series 


of conversations that Hoover sum- 
moned to stave off world economic 
and political crisis. Side trips to 
Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and the 
other smaller Continental powers 
are more or less a matter of routine. 
Even the thought of a visit to Rus- 
sia does not seem to frighten him 
—an act of courage somewhat rare 
among French political captains. 

Short and stocky, Laval has the 
stamina for long hours and exhaust- 
ing work. By birth he is an Au- 
vergnat, of a shrewd, hardbitten 
breed known as the Scotsmen of 
France. His father was an unsuccess- 
ful cafe-keeper, and Pierre had to 
educate himself. There is a story 
that he studied Greek at the age of 
eleven, holding the book in one 
hand and the reins of the village 
fiacre in the other; a priest, noticing 
this, tutored him without fee. In 
France as in America law is the chief 
path to political success, and young 
Laval duly appeared at the bar. His 
first Ministerial post was at the head 
of the Department of Justice, where 
in 1926 he horrified his staff by in- 
troducing typewriters, previously 
considered beneath legal contempt. 

Like his early patron, Briand 
(and for that matter like most 
French statesmen), Laval was a radi- 
cal in his youth, in maturity a con- 
servative. He was a Socialist Deputy 
in 1914; in 1920 he voted in party 
caucus for affiliation with the third 
International. Today he fights the 
Communist-Socialist United Front 
with the most reliable of his col- 
leagues. He observes another French 
tradition faithfully, by cultivating 
at least one personal idiosyncracy— 
in his case, the constant wearing of 
a white necktie. 


FULVIO SUVICH (Jialy). Life in 
the higher reaches of a Fascist dic- 
tatorship, while it has its rewards, 
also has its dangers. You never can 
tell when your career will be cut 
short by the anger, suspicion, or 
simple jealousy of Il Duce. The 
penalties of displeasure involve usu- 
ally exile to some remote or sec- 
ondary place in the Fasicst hierarchy 
—at the worst, expulsion from the 
Party and perhaps a term of im- 
prisonment. Mussolini has visited 
these punishments on a number of 
his second-string captains. They are 
especially liable to banishment if 
they succeed in appropriating more 
than a very small share of the lime- 
light from the principal hero. 

The prime example in foreign 
affairs is Dino Grandi, predecessor 
of Fulvio Suvich, present Italian 
representative in the diplomatic 
game of preserving peace in the 
midst of preparation for war. Dino 
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Grandi had an enormous success as 
travelling bargainer for Fascism. His 
trip to the United States in 1931 
was a triumph. Two thousand New 
York policemen were required to 
guard him from the throngs of ad- 
mirers, interested Americans and 
anti-Fascists. On his return to Italy, 
loyal Romans led by police and 
army bands gave him an ovation 
lasting many minutes. The Chamber 
of Deputies gave him another when 
he made his report, standing up and 
cheering in their seats. 

The correct length for subordi- 
nate ovations in Italy has never 
been fixed, but Dino Grandi’s evi- 
dently ee the normal lim- 
its. In spite of the fact that he had 
been an active Blackshirt since the 
days when castor oil and machine 
guns settled the debate between 
revolution and the status quo, in 
spite of the fact that he was a deco- 
rated war veteran, a brilliant lawyer 
and a skillful organizer, he was re- 
tired from the Foreign Ministry— 
“kicked upstairs’ to the London 
Embassy. Mussolini took his port- 
folio, adding it to the six he already 
possessed. And Fulvio Suvich was 
put into the ge ecgpeigan ga for 
Foreign Affairs, there to act as front 
man and travelling negotiator for II 
Duce. 

In Suvich the Dictator has appar- 
ently found a man who will be 
content with the back reaches of the 
stage. Loyal, hard working and he- 
roically inconspicuous, he has passed 
his two years in the Foreign Office 
in a manner befitting a member of 
the supporting cast. His previous 
position was in the Ministry of Tu- 
rismo, the agency that encourages 
visitors to bring themselves and 
their foreign exchange to the land 
of Art, Antiquity and beautiful 
scenery. 

In 1934 he made a tour of Austria 
and Hungary in the interests of a 
rival Little Entente to that of 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania. Incidentally, the tour was 
much resented by the latter three 
and their protector, France. In 1933 
he executed a less risky gesture in 
ponerse a bunch of roses to José 

aval, daughter of the then Premier 
of France. 

Like his predecessor Grandi, Su- 
vich is noted in fashionable Conti- 
nental circles for his exquisitely cor- 
rect clothing; his frock coats and 
spats are deservedly second to none. 
As for the work and the decisions 
involved in his position, they are 
executed by Mussolini. 


ALFRED ROSENBERG and JOA- 
CHIM von RIBBENTROP (Ger- 


many). Knowing Germans have a 


saying, “Hitler befiehlt, was Rosen- 
berg will,” which translates ~—: 
“As Rosenberg wills, so Hitler 
thinks.” 

Hitler campaigns against the Jews, 
in a manner reminiscent of the Jew- 
ish pogroms of Tsarist Russia; Ro- 
senberg taught him the method. 
Hitler hates and fights Communism, 
Socialism and every form of radical 
or liberal social protest; Rosenberg 
showed him why and how it should 
be done. Hitler’s foreign policy cen- 
ters in a projected attack on the So- 
viet Union—that part of the policy 
which is not devoted to war on 
France; the inspiration is Rosen- 
berg’s. Hitler, a Catholic himself, 
persecutes the Church and advances 
a weird return to Gothic paganism; 
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Rosenberg has led the anti-Chris- 
tian, German-Heathen movement 
since its inception. 

Chief of the Foreign Political Di- 
vision of the Third Reich, this 
leader with the suspiciously “un- 
Aryan” name, is the prime source of 
the Hitler foreign policy, and of 
much of the domestic policy as well. 
He is the Fuehrer’s Brain Trust of 
One—has been since 1919, when the 
two first met. From his office at 70, 
Wilhelmstrasse, he directs the work 
of Nazification throughout the Con- 
tinent of Europe, his special prov- 
ince the three Baltic states of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Esthonia. 

Impoverished Germany, unable to 
meet even its private obligations, 
spends millions of marks annually 
in the task of uniting Germans of 
all nations. Rosenberg has charge, 
and, in his belief, Germans living in 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the 
Baltic states, the Ukraine, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, the Netherlands, 
the Italian Tyrol—in effect, wherever 
a German minority exists—must be 
united under one victorious Swas- 
tika banner. 

Force is required in this process, 
which is why Germany must arm. 
Allies are also necessary, which is 
why Germany courts Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, Poland, Italy, and why it 
attempts, however clumsily, to entice 
England away from France. The 
sympathy of millions of Americans 
of German descent is another re- 
quirement, which is why the United 


States is afflicted with a rash of local 
Nazi movements in every city where 
a German group exists. 

For all his super-nationalism Ro- 
senberg, like Hitler, is not of Ger- 
man birth, though he claims German 
descent. He was born forty-two 
years ago, in Reval, now the capital 
of Latvia, then a part of the Russian 
Empire. As a young man, he stud- 
ied engineering and architecture. 
When the World War broke out, he 
was a-drawing teacher. From the 
beginning of the war he was strongly 
opposed to the cause of his own 
country and of its Allies. Latvia was 
5 wean invaded in the great German 

rives against Russia’s western front. 

Rosenberg, today an ardent pa- 
triot, rejoiced—even tried to enlist in 
the invading army, but was blocked 
by a German law which would not 
admit citizens of occupied regions to 
the on He is reported to have 
been in Moscow during the Revolu- 
tion, where he offered his services to 
various White Guard organizations. 
Returning to Latvia in 1918, he 
joined one of the guerilla German 
bands that operated in that district 
long after the Armistice. He made 
his way to Munich in 1919, where he 
established his first contact with the 
National Socialist German Workers’ 
Party. 

In 1920 he became editor of the 
Voelkische Beobachter, first Nazi 
newspaper and today the prime or- 
gan of Hitlerism. It was through 
this publication, and through a 
number of books and pamphlets 
published while Nazism fought its 
way to rule in Germany, that Rosen- 
berg expressed his ideas of conquest, 
anti-Semitism and paganism. He was 
the author of the ferocious Nazi slo- 
gan, “On every telegrah pole from 
Berlin to Hamburg, the head of a 
Jew must hang.” 

His chief work, “The Myth of the 
Twentieth Century,” is a violent at- 
tack on Christianity. A brief quota- 
tion shows its tenor: “The religion 
ef Jesus was undoubtedly the 
preaching of love . . . but the Ger- 
man religious movement, which 
wishes to develop into a_ people's 
church, must declare that it uncon- 
ditionally subordinates the ideal of 
neighborly love to the idea of na- 
tional honor.” And Christianity, ac- 
cording to the same work, did not 
help to civilize pagan Europe. On 
the contrary, “Christianity owes its 
enduring virtues to the Germanic 
character.” 

But Rosenberg, for all his power 
in the Nazi movement, was not a 
success as a travelling agent for Ger- 
man interests. The one visit he 
made abroad, to London, was a fail- 
ure. Sir John Simon barely con- 
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sented to receive him, Premier Mac- 
Donald not at all. A Swastika 
wreath which he placed on the Lon- 
don Cenotaph was removed by in- 
dignant Britishers. He was publicly 
insulted in the lobby of the Clar- 
idge, swankiest London hotel. Since 
that time he has ventured on no 
more foreign missions, but remains 
in the Wilhelmstrasse, the inspira- 
tion and the goad of Hitler’s foreign 
policy. 

Rosenberg’s reception in London 
is not unique in the annals of Ger- 
man diplomacy which has never 
been famous for exquisite finish, 
tact or sophistication. Germans are 
too apt to blurt out their feelings, 
and also much too apt to reveal their 
real aims when secrecy would serve 
better. 

Under the Imperial régime, the 
elegant and aristocratic von Papen- 
Boy-Ed team was caught red-handed, 
plotting against this country more 
devilishly and far more crudely than 
any whiskered anarchist. But Hitler 
and his backers, the Reichswehr and 
the heavy industry interests, are flex- 
ible. When Rosenberg was rebuffed 
in London, they complained—“We 
sent them a gentleman and they 
treated him like a churl”; but they 
tried again, and this time with bet- 
ter fortune. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, the man 
they sent, has no embarrassing con- 
nections with Wotan, with Jewish 
pogroms or anti-liberal bloodlust. 
He is a representative of the better 
class of German army officer, cul- 
tured, intelligent and well bred. As 
a Lieutenant of Hussars he served 
through the World War with dis- 
tinction. After the War, he was able 
to establish himself through a 
wealthy marriage, escaping the eco- 
nomic and social bitterness of most 
demobilized officers. Meeting Hitler 
early in the Fuehrer’s career, he al- 
lied himself at once with the rising 
power of post-Versailles Germany. 

His contributions to the Nazi 
movement have not been sensa- 
tional, and his interest in Aryanism, 
in the “new Vikings, bold and sav- 
age” is academic. One contribution 
that he did make, however, was of 
the greatest significance. In 1932 von 
Papen and his Junker allies were 
striving to keep Hitler out of power, 
believing him a radical. The result 
was hostility and confusion from 
which Communists and Socialists 
profited while Nazism was losing 
ground with the masses. Von Rib- 
bentrop brought von Papen and 
Hitler together in the famous con- 
ference in the banker Schroeder's 
house at Cologne. For reward, he is 
today Hitler’s second trusted aid in 
foreign affairs, Rosenberg still first. 
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MAXIM LITVINOV (Russia). In 
a strictly revolutionary way plump 
Maxim Litvinov, Commissar for For- 
eign Affairs of the Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics, embodies the 
familiar story of rags to riches, or 
the rise of honest merit to places of 
honor, prestige and respectability. 

Sixteen years ago he was deported 
from England as an_ undesirable 
alien, though he happened to be Rus- 
sian Ambassador to the Court of 
Saint James at the time. A year later 
Copenhagen hotel-keepers refused to 
give him and his staff a room, and 
Danish authorities tried to persuade 
him to conduct the negotiations for 
which he had come on a ship an- 
chored miles off the coast. When he 
first appeared at Geneva, delegates 





walked out of the committee rooms 
when he arose to speak, and his pro- 
posal that the Disarmament Confer- 
ence should endeavor to bring about 
disarmament was laughed to scorn. 

Today he is one of the most pow- 
erful diplomats of Europe. Nations 
welcome his visits. When he speaks 
at Geneva, floor and galleries are 
packed—even the hardened gentle- 
men in the press gallery have to 
fight their way in to hear. 

This meteoric rise is not wholly a 
matter of Litvinov’s charm or 
strength of character. It is a form 
of recognition of Soviet Russia as a 

reat power, strong in arms, polit- 
ically stable, and of growing indus- 
trial wealth. On the other hand, it 
is net simply a matter of Communist 
ideology triumphing over a fright- 
ened and hostile capitalist world. 
Maxim Litvinov is a man of great 
intellectual ability. His hard grasp 
of facts, historical and political, has 
amazed old world diplomats accus- 
tomed to turn to a corps of experts 
before they will venture a remark 
on the weather. 

He has never attempted to conceal 
himself behind a mass of secretarial 
underlings. When the Soviet Union 
has a decision to announce or an 
opinion to voice in international af- 
fairs, it is Litvinov who utters it, in 
full view of the public eye. Usually 
it is stated as bluntly as world af- 
fairs can be spoken, and often with 
a tone of mordant sarcasm. Thus, 
speaking at a Conference that had 





just concluded in an increase in 
world armaments, he congratulated 
his fellow delegates on “your deci- 
sive step backward.” 

At one of his earliest meetings 
with the world outside the Soviet 
Union—the meeting was concerned 
with Russian debts—it was proposed 
that an impartial chairman be se- 
lected. M. Litvinov disagreed, for 
practical reasons. “Only an angel 
could be an impartial chairman,” he 
explained. “There are two worlds, 
capitalist and Soviet. There is said 
to be a third world in the skies—the 
only one where angels live. I do not 
think any of its inhabitants are pres- 
ent at this conference.” 

In the manner of many Old Bol- 
sheviks (the title, though unofficial, 
is of the highest honor in Russia), 
Litvinov is not the Commissar’s real 
name, but is rather a revolutionary 
pseudonym. Just as Lenin was Uli- 
anov, Stalin Djugvashili, Trotsky 
Bronstein, Litvinov was Walloch, 
Wallech, or, as another report has it, 
Finklestein. 

He is one of the few non-Russian 
Bolshevik leaders, for he was born 
in Poland in 1879. His alien status 
is however wholly technical, for Po- 
land at that time was part of Tsarist 
Russia. His parents were poverty- 
stricken, pious Jews, and their eldest 
was destined for the Rabbinate. By 
stringent sacrifice they gave him the 
best that could be procured in Tal- 
mudic education, and waited hope- 
fully for his rise to ecclesiastical 
heights. They were disappointed. At 
21, Litvinov was a member in the 
Social Democratic Party of Russia, 
forerunner vf the Communist Party 
of today. Three years later he was 
an exile in Siberia. 

Escaping in 1904, he made his way 
to London, where he met Lenin, 
also a fugitive from the Imperial 
prison camps. The meeting was de- 
cisive in Litvinov’s career. At the 
time, the great split in the Russian 
Social Democratic Party had just oc- 
curred, whereby one wing broke off 
to become the revolutionary Bolshe- 
viks, the other cleaving to peaceful 
methods. Litvinov chose to follow 
Lenin, who led the Bolsheviks. It 
was a wise choice, as events turned 
in 1917; Litvinov became not only 
a worker for the revolution, but has 
remained in responsible places ever 
since. 

The intervening years were spent 
as a travelling salesman for English 
firms, scouring Europe in_ bowler, 
black coat and attaché case—the uni- 
form of the solid English business 
man. The opportunity afforded for 
contacts among revolutionary groups 
was great, and Litvinov became a 
species of go-between for exiles scat- 
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tered all over the Continent. When 
the Russian revolution broke in 
1917 he was in London; and after 
the Bolsheviks seized power he was 
appointed first Soviet Ambassador 
to England. A speech in which he 
urged a British working class audi- 
ence to overthrow its own _bour- 
geoisie was resented by His Majes- 
ty’s Government, and the Ambassa- 
dor was sent home. 

Since Litvinov was one of the few 
surviving Bolsheviks with a good 
grasp of foreign languages, he was 
put to work in the Foreign Commis- 
sariat as soon as he returned to Pet- 
rograd. Chicherin, his superior, 
died within one or two years, and 
from that time on Litvinov has been 
number one man in Soviet world af- 
fairs. 

Litvinov has a great advantage 
over his fellow diplomats in the So- 
viet government’s monopoly of for- 
eign trade. Thus Hitler, first breath- 
ing fire and slaughter against the 
USSR, was forced to modify the tone 
when orders were transferred to Eng- 
land, Italy and France. Recognition 
by the United States flowed from the 
same reasons, though promised ben- 
efits have not yet materialized, 
largely due to our own intransi- 
geance on Tsarist and Kerensky 
debts. 


KOKI HIROTA and EIJI AMAU 
(Japan). Japan’s Foreign Ministry 
usually functions more as an adjunct 
of the War Office, the Navy, the mu- 
nitions makers and Mitsui interests 
than as an office in its own right. 
Several of its incumbents have been 
selected directly from the military; 
all of them have been more or less 
under its control. Seldom are they 
permitted even an expression of in- 
dependent views. 

Koki Hirota, present Foreign 
Minister, nominally a “liberal’— 
that is, neither an army or a navy 
officer—is no exception to the gen- 
eral rule. Thus, at the time of 
Japan’s denunciation of the Wash- 
ington naval treaty, Minister Hirota 
asserted that his country’s intentions 
were peaceful, that no naval arma- 
ment competition was then in view, 
and that Japan had no intention of 
assuming the complete mastery of 
the Pacific. 

The statement was innocuous 
enough—the sort of thing that For- 
eign Ministers issue in their sleep. 
Yet, two days after it was made, Ad- 
miral Osumi, chief of the Naval 
Ministry, appeared with a contradic- 
tion: “The Navy Ministry has never 
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said there would be no naval race. 
We cannot predict the future .. . 
if any power embarks upon expan- 
sion of its navy . . . the whole Jap- 
anese nation must make up its mind 
to cope with the situation even if 
we are reduced to eating rice gruel.” 

The trials of conducting a Foreign 
Office under such circumstances are 
apparent. Hirota, though as a child 
he belonged to one of the most fe- 
rocious of the reactionary patriotic 
societies, is not essentially a fire- 
eater. Early in his career he came 
under the influence of the famous 
Shidehara, liberal internationalist 
of an earlier generation in Japan. 
Later he became a friend and in a 
manner a protegé of Katsuji Deb- 
uchi, who labored many years at 
Washington for good will between 
the two nations now confronting 
each other with increasing hostility. 
Yet only occasionally has he been 
able to strike a gesture for the peace 
he desires. 

His opposition to the last enor- 
mous army and navy budget was 
overruled, as was his attempt to 
deny the “Crisis in 1935” thesis of 
the military leaders. It is doubtful 
if his opinion carries as much weight 
in Japan’s foreign affairs as that of 
his nominal subordinate, Eiji Amau. 
Certainly it seems to count for noth- 
ing compared with the opinions of 
the admirals and the generals. 

Yet Hirota is by no means a neg- 
ligible figure. Given a return in Ja- 
pan of a more conciliatory, less 
exclusively militaristic policy, he 
would fill the place of leadership for 
which his abilities call. His rise is 
due to his own efforts alone, for his 
father was a peasant stone-cutter in 
a feudal social system. There have 
been other handicaps too. He 
flunked the examinations required 
of all aspirants to the diplomatic 
service. 

One of his first jobs was that of 
translator to John J. Pershing, then 
a Captain acting as Military Attaché 
in Tokio—Pershing fired him be- 
cause his English was “absolutely 
hopeless.” He tried the examina- 
tions again, passed, and _ went 
poi the usual apprenticeship in 
consular offices, rising finally to be- 
come Minister to Holland, to service 
in the Embassy at London and in 
Moscow. In Holland, incidentally, 
he achieved the ambition of all good 
Netherlanders by perfecting a new 
variety of tulip, known today by his 
name. 

Under the title Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Information in the Imperial 


Foreign Office, plump, bushy-haired 
Eiji Amau conceals one of the most 
important posts in Japanese foreign 
affairs. He is the Empire’s first line 
of contact with the outside world. 
Three times a week he meets the 
foreign correspondents assigned to 
his country. He issues notes and in- 
terpretations, announcements and 
explanations of Japan’s actions. He 
enters into correspondence with Sec- 
retaries of State and Foreign Minis- 
ters in other countries. In brief, he 
is Japan’s spokesman in addressing 
the outside world with all the re- 
sponsibility which that entails. 

Japan’s relations with the outside 
world have lately been a little diff- 
cult—to put it diplomatically. It has 
embarked on the final realization of 
an ancient dream—to possess China 
and to master the Orient. With the 
seizure of Manchuria in 1931 the 
dream moved into action; the seizure 
of Jehol, the advance into Chahar, 
and conquering gestures toward 
Mongolia have confirmed it. Natu- 
rally the process has provoked other 
countries with interests in China, 
England, France, the United States, 
and finally Russia. It is a delicate 
situation, and one that calls for a 
combination of talents to handle. 
Japan must not provoke the world 
to active interference with its plans. 
On the other hand, an active impe- 
rialist nation cannot show timidity 
—it is too likely to put heart into the 
victims. 

Amau has been called on to be at 
once subtle and fierce, conciliatory 
and strong to the outside world. He 
has succeeded. Secretary Stimson re- 
ceived a stinging rebuke for his 
pains on the Manchurian matter, 
with a reminder that our own colo- 
nial record is none too spotless. To 
the British, Amau has expressed 
hurt surprise that Japan should be 
accused of “intervening” in China; 
Manchukuo was an entirely inde- 
pendent, spontaneous and _ private 
affair. Russia has been alternately 
threatened and assuaged; the tech- 
nique with each a masterpiece of 
diplomatic skill. 

Although Amau is a young man 
at forty-eight, he has had twenty-two 
years in the diplomatic service, dur- 
ing which he has filled fourteen 
posts from Washington to Europe. 
Service in Russia seems to be a tacit 
rule in the Japanese Foreign Office, 
and Amau has spent his time in 
Moscow. His manner, as befits a 
spokesman, is affable, and his hospi- 
tality to visiting foreigners of note 
is famous. 
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The Doctor Sees Double 


The ancient idea that a man of letters must also write 
keeps the two thousand Ph.D.'s emerging from America's 
graduate schools this month looking in two directions at once. 


by John W. Dodds 


HIS JUNE some two thou- 
sand new Doctors of Philos- 
ophy are emerging from the com- 
mencement exercises of scores of 
American universities. By the 
time each has returned his rented 
cap and gown he will realize that 
from his point of view, at least, 
he is facing an academic world gently gone mad. 
It is more than likely that this new-fledged Ph.D. 
has been planning to be a college or university 
teacher, and to that end he has labored for the de- 
gree without which, he has been told, his oppor- 
tunities will be negligible. His first discovery is 
that at the end of seven or eight years of university 
training he has a very slim chance of getting a teach- 
ing position of any kind. His second and far more 
demoralizing discovery is that the value of the de- 
gree for which he worked so hard is being openly 
questioned by the people who insisted that he get it. 
Even in his worst moments of discouragement he 
had not expected his mentors to bite the dog they 
had been feeding. It may be, he realizes, that he is 
merely the victim of one of those cyclic periods of 
transition to which education is heir, when higher 
learning gropes toward an order that will be at least 
different if not better. In any event his frustration 
is bitterly real. Popular opinion to the contrary, 
he has been living no dazed, mystical life in an ivory 
tower. He knows that he is entering a profession 
in which competition is just as lively, and probably 
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just as obvious, as in industry. The myth of aca- 
demic security has been exploding in his ears these 
four years; he is a Depression Ph.D. 

The degree itself holds for him no illusory glamor. 
If he is a young man with a sense of humor he is 
likely to be quietly ironic about the whole high- 
pressure business of degrees. He will remember 
that Erasmus said four hundred years ago: “I must 
acquire the absurd title of ‘Doctor.’ It will not 
make me a hair the better, but as times go no man 
can be counted learned, despite of all which Christ 
has said, unless he is styled ‘Magister.’ If the world 
is to believe in me, I must put on the lion’s skin. I 
have to fight with monsters, and I must wear the 
dress of Hercules.” 

Nevertheless, he had hoped that seven years of 
training would give him a modicum of opportunity. 
What he finds is an advertisement in the bulletin 
of his University Association offering to a man with 
teaching experience, with the Ph.D. degree and 
publications, the chance to teach eighteen hours of 
class work for $1600 a year. Another scroll pre- 
sented to this 1935 Pilgrim is a report by the deans 
of twenty-nine graduate schools (including his own!) 
on the “interesting” question “Are Ph.D’s a Drug 
on the Market?” Indeed the path to the Celestial City 
is thorny, and the dress of Hercules a slight boon. 

This economic impasse, though distressing, is no 
overwhelming shock to the young man. After all, 
his brethren in the other professions have not been 
doing so well lately. And he knows that while 
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schools have been reducing their teaching staffs the 
universities have continued to grind out Ph.D.’s like 
himself. It may be, he will admit, that he is a Drug 
on the Market, an unwanted child in an academic 
family that has refused to practice birth control. 
What really distresses him is something far more 
fundamental in the economy of higher education— 
a gathering tendency, on the part of those who had 
led him to believe that only by achieving the Ph.D. 
degree could he fit himself for teaching, to doubt 
the ultimate value of that degree. He is in the 
position of the tramp whose alleged benefactor has 
just delivered an unfriendly kick from behind. 


They Admit It 


F° some time a cloud the size of a man’s hand 
has been hanging over the annual meetings of 
college professors when they foregather to read schol- 
arly papers to each other. Thence have issued the 
intimations of the professors themselves that the 
Ph.D. business is in a bad way. 

Recently those mutterings have become more ar- 
ticulate, and today it is a rare educator who cannot 
gain a reputation for candor by printing an article 
on “The Decay of the Graduate School.” One uni- 
versity president declares that “the wholesale pro- 
duction of Doctors of Philosophy has 
become one of our great national in- 
dustries.” ‘We must have good teach- 
ers, not mere scholars,” say others. 
“I shall base a man’s advancement 
upon his ability to teach.” And if, 
when those presidents have slipped 
back home and are considering the 
question of faculty promotions for the 
next year, they ask for a list of their 
professors’ publications, that is a mat- 
ter between themselves and their*con- 
sciences. 

The important fact is the growing tendency of 
our shepherds of higher education to denounce the 
failure of the graduate school. The charges may be 
indicated easily; for the most part they follow a well- 
known formula. Our graduate schools, they say, 
are paying little or no attention to the training of 
teachers but are interested rather in the production 
of highly specialized scholars who, trained in the 
art of “discovering more and more about less and 
less,’ are so driven in upon their narrow research 
problems that they lose all grasp of the broad stream 
of education as a whole. 

The study of the arts, as well as of the sciences, 
becomes both literally and figuratively of micro- 
scopic minuteness. The students count the commas 
in Shakespearean quartos and write dissertations on 
the state of Moroccan table-manners in 1300 or on 
the influence of the ancient scép on the poetic 
metres of Coventry Patmore. They become, in a 
word, scholars. The accolade which completes the 
Ph.D. is testimony only to his ability in specialized 
research and not at all to his assimilation of the 
wider reaches of learning. 

Critics admit that one of the functions of the 
university is the encouragement of such scholarship. 
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What we know today in any given field of knowl- 
edge came from the efforts of men and women who 
spent their lives in the discovery, accumulation, and 
interpretation of facts—facts often dull in them- 
selves, frequently minute, but not infrequently sig- 
nificant. Nevertheless, runs the argument, the em- 
phasis in our graduate schools upon minute research 
is in a good way to ruin the teaching profession. 

These Ph.D.’s are released upon the United 
States not, for the most part, to devote their atten- 
tion to scholarship but to be absorbed as teachers 
into the great democracy of college education. As 
teachers they are frequently worse than useless; the 
rocking horse of their scholarship has become, for 
them, Pegasus. They teach each sophomore as if 
he were one day inevitably to become a Ph.D. like 
themselves. Blinded by what they have been taught 
to accept as the summum bonum of learning, they 
force upon the undergraduate whose ability to ab- 
sorb punishment is almost beyond calculation, the 
attitudes and methods of the graduate school. And 
the student, slightly dazed by the whole hocus- 
pocus, void at the end of four years of any true ap- 
preciation of science or history or literature, thinks 
that he has received a “cultural” education. 

That there is an element of truth in all this can- 
not be denied by any close observer of the academic 
scene. It is particularly significant that 
much of the protest has been coming 
recently from those within the colleges 


fishy eye upon themselves—or at least 
upon their colleagues. To our young 
Ph.D. standing beneath the elm trees 
this June morning the situation is 
nevertheless grossly ironic. 

He has taken his degree because he 
knew that even the college president 
who questions its value will be most 
insistent that he have it. If schools 
are to remain respectable in whatever association 
of colleges or universities they belong, they must 
have as many Doctors of Philosophy as possible on 
their faculties. It is worthy of note that the propor- 
tion of Ph.D.’s in our colleges increased from nine 
per cent in 1920 to twenty-two per cent in 1932. 

Nor has our young man said farewell to scholar- 
ship in its more specialized phases when he leaves 
the graduate school. He soon learns that however 
loud or however honest the cry for “good teaching” 
may be at the University of X—, his preferment will 
rest upon quite other achievements. 


The Words of Silent Men 


oop teaching is by its very nature a quiet thing: 
bibliographies can be measured. Therefore, if 

he is to receive promotion in his department, if he 
is to become known to his brethren in the profes- 
sion, if he is ever to receive from another school the 
offer that will make his president increase his salary 
in order to keep him at X—, he must devote much of 
his energy to writing articles (it matters little upon 
what) that will be published in the scholarly jour- 
nals. There need ; no great imaginative gleam 
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in his writings (indeed he is likely to be suspect if 
there is) , and the notes or queries which he appends 
to the tail of scholarship may be had by anyone 
with sufficient industry and with legs strong enough 
to endure hours of standing upon library step-lad- 
ders. There are of course some schools that are 
happy exceptions to this rule, but for the most part 
publish he must if he is to be met by his colleagues 
with respect and by his president with promotion. 

The face of the collegiate scene is therefore at 
present an amazing paradox. It is a Janus seemingly 
unaware of double vision. 

The growing dissent against the graduate-school 
methods of the past few generations is in many re- 
spects a healthy symptom. The history of the system 
is a matter of common knowledge, begotten as it 
was by the German universities upon our first 
American graduate schools. But the revolt against 
what remains of the incubus of German scholarship 
has so far had little to offer towards the new Utopia 
except a general dissatisfaction with things as they 
are. Such remedies as have been suggested are as 
likely to kill the patient as to cure the disease. And 
in truth a minority report might well be set forth 
to show that if the excessive emphasis upon the 
Ph.D. degree itself and upon the necessity of pub- 
lication at any price were tempered by sanity and 
humanity, the present system of grad- 
uate instruction would not be so in- 
adequate after all. 

It is an open question whether any 
potentially good teacher has ever been 
ruined by a graduate school. Indeed 
it is problematical whether a gradu- 
ate school under any system could 
teach young men and women how to 
teach. The great college teachers 
have been men and women who, in 
the first place, have spent more time 
mastering the fields of their subjects 
than studying techniques of presentation; and in the 
second place, they have possessed somehow the di- 
vine spark that illuminates learning with humanity 
and by a secret magic infects the student with a 
strenuous desire to know more about Cicero or 
Shakespeare or Napoleon or the atomic theory. 
This is fundamentally a question of personality, as 
any college graduate can testify if he thinks of his 
best teachers. 


Teaching Timber 


|i ye the graduate schools, in the Great Expan- 
sion period of American education, did not 
give much thought to anything except the specific 
intellectual calibre of those persons whom it would 
one day be their duty to recommend as teachers. 
The professor in even the best graduate school is 
impressed by the number of hard-working, dullish, 
generally unilluminated students who come under 
his eye. In some instances they may be the material 
of which excellent scholars are made; as researchers 
they may possess the steady accuracy, the ability, 
which is the mark of the capable investigator, to 
digest and classify knowledge and to present it in 
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usable form. As teachers, however, they will make 
the kind of failure which arouses tempests today. 
The good teacher must be possessed of qualities 
that cannot be measured by the tape-line of research. 
That is not to say, however, that the good 
teacher cannot also be a “productive scholar.” Nor, 
on the other hand, would the difficulty be resolved 
by division of graduate work into two fields, one 
for the future research specialist and one for the 
future teacher. Curiously enough, the great teach- 
ers have been good scholars too, in the broader 
sense of the word; their teaching has been fertilized, 
as it were, by the intellectual activity which they 
have poured into their investigations. The young 
man who would have been a good teacher but was 
spoiled by writing his dissertation is an anomaly. 


The Real Doctor of Philosophy 


| Is quite probable, too, that the good teacher 
will want to present to the world the fruits of 
his independent study—the more so if he feels no 
pressure to publish and is not driven by the bogey 
of a competition that would force him to regurgitate 
his learning in books or articles which are too often 
their own excuse for being. 

The Utopia of higher education will never be 
reached through the application of 
any universal panacea. One could no 
more form the ideal teacher by abol- 
ishing his present graduate training 
than by insisting upon the benignity 
of its worst features. Everything de- 
pends upon the kind of person you 
are going to place upon the end of the 
log opposite the student. 

It is distinctly true, therefore, that 
those whose duty it is to select good 
teachers must not only clear them- 
selves of academic cant but must learn 
to determine what is essential and what is less essen- 
tial. Until they no longer attempt, like the young 
lady on the horse, to ride off in all directions at once, 
our young Ph.D. may be permitted a few moments 
of cynical contemplation as he faces this confusion 
worse confounded. 

Great teachers are as rare as great lawyers or great 
doctors or great statesmen. Some of the best cannot 
write Ph.D after their names and to others the ac- 
quisition of the degree was incidental—the donning 
of the lion’s skin for the fight with monsters, a spe- 
cies of job-insurance in a world which likes labels. 
As a mark of attainment it must always be checked 
by the more elusive, intangible qualities without 
which scholars become pedants. 

At the same time, mistaken as it is to exalt the 
Ph.D. as the sine qua non of teaching, it seems 
equally wrong-headed to believe that the young 
Ph.D. has of necessity committed intellectual harz- 
kari. If he was apt initially the chances are that his 
graduate school not only broadened his background 
but gave iron to his thinking. If he lacked, how- 
ever, the imponderables necessary to the good 
teacher, no graduate school could have done more 
than confirm him in his ineptitude. 
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The Fight for Statehood 


So far from being greedy for territorial expansion, as 

several other nations have accused us of being, Uncle 

Sam turns a deaf ear to the pleas of rich outside lands 
that want to join the American Union. 


by Arthur Marion 


HAT remarkable Jap- 

anese newspaper, the 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun, of 
Tokyo, has just printed a 
long, well-written analysis 
of le change in the Amer- 
ican spirit caused by our 
taste of spoils from the First World War. Formerly 
a peace-loving agricultural nation satisfied to de- 
velop our rich land and anxious to keep out of 
international disputes, we are now, said the author 
in effect, an aggressive industrial people concerned 
with world markets and greedy for territorial expan- 
sion. 

Reviewing that criticism dispassionately—although 
without arriving at any particular judgment of its 
truth or falsity—there is to be noticed a curious and 
somewhat unrelated fact, that if the United States 
of America is reaching out for new territory, as in 
the case just provided by Commander Byrd in Ant- 
arctica, the act is negligible compared with what 
outside sections of the world are doing to reach in, 
to become parts of the United States. 

The Philippines, for example, have a strongly 
represented sentiment that would like those islands 
to be admitted to the North American Union; 
Hawaii has made open bid for the privilege; so has 
Puerto Rico; so has Alaska. But whereas most other 
nations have continued to hold their outlying pos- 
sessions or have yielded them only under duress, 
Uncle Sam—despite the urgence of the Democratic 
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national platform of 1928 
which asked ultimate 
statehood for all Territor- 
ies of the United States 
without exception—has 
more than once reached 
out into distant corners 
and taken command, only then to assist the natives 
to set up their own independent governments and 
withdraw. Cuba was a recent instance; the Phil- 
ippines constitute a current one. 

In truth the American desire for more land rarely 
crosses the horizon; the nation likes to think of itself 
as physically as well as politically one, and new parts 
to be admitted to the Union always thus far have 
adjoined States already in existence. If this is to be 
a continuing policy, and as the country now extends 
from ocean to ocean, it would seem that under any 
peaceful regime it could not grow any larger. Of 
course there are always greedy and unrepresentative 
citizens who talk nonsense about filling in the alien 
space between the Great Lakes and Alaska by an- 
nexing Canada, and closing up the southerly one 
between Texas and the Canal Zone by appropriating 
Mexico; but no living statesman worthy of the name 
would seriously entertain those thoughts. It was 
only about a month ago that the President sternly 
rebuked jingoes of the nation’s fighting contingent 
for talking up an alleged necessity of seizing the 
French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, the Brit- 
ish island of Bermuda and certain of the West 
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Indies. It had, he said, no justification whatever. 

Circumstances have changed greatly since the 
framers of our Constitution, fresh from the War 
with England that resulted in our detachment, wrote 
into their preliminary Articles that, “Canada acced- 
ing to this Confederation, and joining in the meas- 
ures of the United States, shall be admitted into, 
and entitled to all the advantages of this Union; but 
no other colony shall be admitted into the same 
unless such admission be agreed to by nine States.” 


Inside Partitions 


w= betraying our best traditions we could 
not, in present circumstances, at least, increase 
our land holdings on the North American con- 
tinent; but we might add to the number of States 
within the existing continental area. At least four 
States in the forty-eight now represented by stars on 
the flag, already have come into being in that man- 
ner. Vermont is really ground that was disputed 
between New York and New Hampshire; Maine is 
actually a cut of Massachusetts; Kentucky was once 
part of Virginia; and a great Civil War drew a line 
across Virginia and provided a West Virginia. 

At this very writing there is agitation in Cali- 
fornia for a dividing line between north and south. 
There have been earnest proposals to make a sepa- 
rate State of Greater New York. And just to point 
to possibilities without immediate probabilities, 
there is a unique provision made in the agreement 
under which the sovereign State of Texas joined the 
Union. By a resolution of Congress March 1, 1845, 
it has the right to divide itself into as many as four 
States, each having the proper number of inhabi- 
tants, to be sure, without consulting Congress about 
it; and that is a privilege enjoyed by no other State 
in the roster. 

The Republic started with Thirteen Colonies 
regarded as States already formed. At the close of 
the Revolutionary War the seaboard States not then 
hemmed in like Delaware, Maryland and Rhode 
Island, ceded their westward claims to the national 
Government, which thus acquired its first real 
strength for holding the Union together. 

In 1803 Napoleon’s pressing need of money for 
the realization of his ambitions made possible the 
purchase of that vast area west of the Mississippi 
then known as Louisiana. A treaty with Spain in- 
volving the purchase of Florida in 1819 brought in 
upwards of 72,000 square miles. Mexican border 
troubles resulted in the annexation and admission 
of Texas in 1845 and some further accessions from 
our southern neighbor at the close of the Mexican 
War in 1848. Lingering disputes over these led, in 
1853, to the Gadsden Purchase of additional land 
for the United States comprised in large portions of 
present-day New Mexico and Arizona. The gain 


of more than 286,000 square miles in northern Ore- 
gon, was earlier, settled by the Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty in 1846. 

Since 1853, therefore, the United States proper 
has taken on no abutting land. At the same time 
it is easily within living memory when there were 
a full dozen less stars in the blue field of the Amer- 
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ican flag. From the close of the War Between States 
in 1865, until now, the following States have come 
into being: Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Oklahoma, Utah, Idaho and Washington. 
Arizona and New Mexico are as recent as 1912, and 
Oklahoma as 1907. 

When our nonogenarians were born, the Betsy 
Rosses of that day had to sew eight fewer stars than 
those just mentioned. There were no such markers 
then for California, Florida, Iowa, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, Nevada, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

The confirmed method of making a State, grow- 
ing out of this experience that seems so much richer 
when one sees it all together, is to acquire the land 
first and then wait for it to attain a befitting status. 
The American routine was established by some of 
those same fathers of our nation whose wisdom in 
formulating the Constitution of the United States 
has been so especially manifest in the past two years. 

Thomas Jefferson notably was so much attracted 
by the idea of future national expansion, although 
then the total population was probably not more 
than five or six million, and there could not have 
been much real immediate need of elbow room, 
that in planning the eventual subdivision of newly 
acquired territory, he even speculated on possible 
names for future States. Jefferson at this time 
headed a committee to report to Congress on a pre- 
liminary plan for the erection of seventeen new 
States in the territories north and south of the Ohio 
River, westward of the Alleghenies. 


The Northwest Ordinance 


Fr THE arbitrary rectangular breakdown of the 
area, the blocks were given names that included 
Sylvania, Michigania, Cheronesus, Assenisipia, Met- 
ropotamia, Illinoia, Saratoga, Washington, Polypo- 
tamia and Pelisipia. He was joshed about it a great 
deal in his own time and by many historians since; 
but in the light of prophecy it would seem that the 
great man really did rather well. 

The celebrated Northwest Ordinance that evolved 
from this plan became the practicable basis for the 
whole American definition of statehood. It was 
passed in 1787, and after holding unchanged for 
fifty years was then only supplanted by laws sub- 
stantially the same. It has been copied and suc- 
cessfully applied in other countries. In spirit and 
largely in letter it has guided control of upwards of 
thirty territories that have been organized by the 
United States since it was first put into effect. 

The Northwest Ordinance first of all provided 
a new Territory with a Governor and three Judges 
who were to set up laws best befitting the circum- 
stances, taken at discretion from the statute books 
of existing States. In accordance with some supple- 
mentary “Articles of Compact,” when the popula- 
tion reached 5,000 free men of majority age, other 
laws might be made by a popular legislative assem- 
bly; and when the total population of that sort came 
to 60,000, the territory might establish its own con- 
stitution and government. It was held that at this 
third stage a Territory might qualify for admittance 
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to the Union on a basis of equality with the existing 
States. Congress reserved to itself, however, the 
right to admit a new State if desired before the cul- 
mination of this routine. 

Details specified the nature of the laws to be 
drawn in the first instance, stipulating that they 
should maintain freedom of worship, encourage 
education, provide trial by jury with reasonable 
penalties, benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, 
security of property, sanctity of contracts, and gen- 
eral preservation of personal liberty. The nature 
of the first local legislative assembly was carefully 
indicated, and it was provided that the laws selected 
should be subject to the veto of Congress. The 
President of the United States appointed the Gov- 
ernor, with the approval of the Senate, and the 
peopie elected the upper and lower legislative 
houses. They might send delegates to the national 
House of Representatives, but these would have 
floor privileges only—no vote. 

The Constitution of the United States (Article 
III, section III), has this to say: ‘““New States may be 
admitted by the Congress into the Union; but no 
new State shall be formed or erected within the 
jurisdiction of any other State; nor any State be 
formed by the junction of two or more States or 
parts of States, without the consent of the legisla- 
tures of the States concerned as well as of the 
Congress.” But it is observable that in all of the 
provisions that are made, there are strings of reser- 
vation, barring a candidate for statehood from its 
objective until it had the unqualified approval of 
Congress. A Territory may fulfil all of the given 
requirements and still not be admitted on grounds 
not given. 


Hawaii Wants In 


HAT, for instance, is the situation of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii. The twenty lovely Pacific 
islands of that name, more than 2,000 miles off the 
American mainland, made overtures to the United 
States for annexation nearly four decades ago when 
revolution had ended the reign of Queen Liliuo- 
kalani. The bid was unsuccessful until the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War. Territorial 
status was awarded by Congress April 30, 1900, with 
a clear understanding that Hawaii might hope for 
statehood. 

The nine inhabited islands of Hawaii have a 
combined area of 6,407 square miles, which consid- 
erably exceeds the land surface of Delaware, or 
Connecticut or Rhode Island. According to the 
census of 1930 the population was 368,336, of which 
130,411 were American citizens over 21. The latter 
figure is greater than the 1934 estimate for the State 
of Nevada, and the former outranks the estimates 
for the same year of Delaware and Vermont. About 
five million dollars per year is said to accrue to the 
United States Government from Hawaii. Excellent 
order has been maintained for many years under an 
appointed Governor, a senate and a house of repre- 
sentatives. The chief industry is the production of 
sugar of which the islands have a prodigious output. 
Statehood has not been granted this Territory 
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and there seems no early prospect of it being so 
given. In the meantime the islanders claim unfair 
discrimination of various sorts against them, large 
items in their complaints being curtailment of sugar 
production as opposed to encouragement in the 
same field to Cuba, a foreign country; refusal of 
Federal allowances for topographical surveys, and 
of similar funds for agricultural and trade schools. 


Alaska Prepares 


LASKA, with an area in square miles of 586,400, 
which is more than ninety times that of Hawaii 
and far larger than any State in the Union, again 
figures in the news as the Government opens a col- 
onization project by sending approximately two 
hundred families from Minnesota, Michigan and 
Wisconsin to live as homesteaders in the Matanuska 
Valley, north of Fairbanks. 

Bought from Russia in 1867 by William H. 
Seward, Abraham Lincoln’s former Secretary of 
State, it was not made a Territory until August 24, 
1912. At that same time it was assigned a Governor 
and a legislature consisting of popular representa- 
tives. The 1930 census gives it a population of 
59,278, the whites being 28,640, not ranking with 
the number of inhabitants in any State in the Union. 
The population is growing slowly and steadily, how- 
ever, and there is hope of statehood before another 
generation has passed, especially as the airways con- 
tinue to favor the Aleutian Islands as stepping 
stones to Asia, and the United States is relinquish- 
ing the vicinity of the Philippines for naval maneu- 
vers in favor of northern waters of the Pacific, 
around Pearl Harbor. And speaking of pearls, 
turn to the Antilles. 

As to possessions in the Atlantic, specifically in the 
Caribbean, there is now on its way to this country 
a committee representing a majority of the Puerto 
Rican legislature, coming to petition Congress to 
raise the island from the rank of a Possession to 
statehood. 

There has been a good deal of acrimonious dis- 
cussion over the Virgin Islands, which, early in 
January, 1917, were purchased by the United States 
from Denmark. Those who have obsolete atlases 
in their libraries will find them under the old name 
of the Danish West Indies. There are more than 
fifty islands in the group, but only three of im- 
portance—St. Thomas, St. John and St. Croix. 
Some recent opinion has been that even these are 
of no importance. Nevertheless, they once did an 
import business with the United States of well over 
two million dollars annually, and they have a very 
certain basis of self-respect. Besides, there are 
various ways of estimating value in a_ national 
possession, as one may see in the new airway im- 
portance of Wake Island in the Pacific. Among 
army and navy men there is an opinion that the 
Virgin Islands may be indispensable some day when 
the engineers cut another canal across Nicaragua. 

It will be particularly interesting to observe the 
outcome of the present Puerto Rican petitions be- 
cause in 1932 the Democratic Party, in its platform, 
urged ultimate statehood for the island. 
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Scandal in the Mails 


by Carroll Tillman 


Following his indictment of the Post Office Department in May, 

this author now returns to the attack and proves in still other 

ways that the Government is guilty of alleged abuses for which 
it harries privately owned business throughout the nation. 





ERHAPS the best example of a clean cut hold- 
ing company, preémpting functions foreign to 

its main enterprise, is in the postal savings bank 
business. The 1934 Post Office report makes a con- 
siderable boast of the efficiency of the Postal Savings 


Department. In fact the Postmaster General finds 
that it “shows clearly that the institution of a system 
of postal savings was statesmanlike, that the system 
long ago passed the experimental stage, and that it 
should be looked upon as a permanent Government 
institution.” 

Certainly this Post Office Department is in direct 
competition with all savings banks. Such competi- 
tion cannot rest on the plea that there was a lack 
of deposit and savings facilities around town in 
commercial channels; nor as in the case of Money 
Order competition an absence of facilities, wherein 
it will be remembered that many people do not 
have resources sufficient to justify opening a check- 
ing account of any kind. But everybody can save, 
and the many five and ten cent savings banks in the 
country indicate that the meanest tithe or widow’s 
mite can find security and convenience in well lo- 
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cated commercial savings banks. This is self-evident. 

The competition of the Post Office in this con- 
nection must therefore stand the very closest cam- 
parison with existing savings banks practice. And 
it happens that a good comparison does exist in the 
record of one of the mutual savings banks in 
Massachusetts. 

The total deposits in the Postal Savings System 
at the end of the last fiscal year were reported at 
$1,197,920,188 and for the mutual Savings Bank of 
Massachusetts, which we have under consideration, 
$2,024,738,843.93. The final net profit on each 
$1000 deposited in the citizen owned savings bank 
was $44.30, or four and seven-sixteenths per cent. 

Mr. Farley shows in his latest report that the 
Postal Savings System yielded a profit of $3.33 for 
each $1000 deposited, being less than private ven- 
tures, but Mr. Farley only pays 2 per cent while 
Massachusetts Savings Banks distributed in 1934, 
3.19 per cent which means $11.90 more on each 
$1000 deposit. Hence deposit $1000 in a Massa- 
chusetts bank and receive $31.90 interest. Go to 
Mr. Farley and get $20 interest. 

There is an ethical side too, since it is a penal 
offense in this country for the directorates of any 
bank to invest the money of its depositors in the 
stock or beneficial shares of its own corporation. 
In the case of the Post Office Department all of its 
investments are invested in the stock of the parent 
bank, viz: the securities of the United States Govern- 
ment which is the super holding agent of the Postal 
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This is scarcely consistent. 

The fact that the Postal Savings Department 
cannot give as high a return as private banks adds 
nothing to Wall Street’s shame; but it does some- 


Savings Subsidiary. 


thing to the asseverations on Capitol Hill. The 
“little fellow” is at a disadvantage in many ways 
when dealing with Public Utility Yardstick Number 
One. 

Here now is one of the few efforts of the Govern- 
ment where a profit is made, but like all such cases, 
when it takes a profit it takes a good one. It man- 
ages to violate Rule B just the same. 

Where the Government competes with the safe 
deposit department of regular commercial banks it 
is a little difficult to compress the ramified data, be- 
cause commercial banks, unlike the Post Office De- 
partment, do not report the separate revenues or 
profits derived from the rental of safe deposit boxes. 
The fact that every bank has a safe deposit depart- 
ment, however, indicates that it must be a source of 
revenue and profit. 

At any rate the revenue of the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the head of safety deposits is $6,515,- 
411.11, being the revenue from rental boxes. Those 
who chafe at this comparison must remember that 
the Post Office profits in this effort because, usually, 
most of all mail is delivered by carriers, and when 
put in boxes at the office this delivery expense is 
saved. The customer pays to relieve the Govern- 
ment of part of its obligation. 

When it is necessary for your bank or broker to 
transport negotiable stocks or bonds from one city 
to another they use the same postal message chan- 
nels as when you yourself register a letter in the 
Post Office Department. Your registered letter and 
the bank’s insured letter or parcel both move 
through regular Post Office channels; the only dif- 
ference is that your “insurance policy,” in case you 
use Public Utility Yardstick Number One, is stuck 
to the envelope itself in the form of a “registry” 
stamp. Both letters arrive on the same post, by 
either method of insurance. 


Insurance Comparisons 


HE shipment of a negotiable $1000 Liberty Bond 
Lie a registered letter “Return Receipt Request- 
ed” will cost you $1.13 plus postage. If it is lost the 
Government will use every energy to locate the 
culprit, if possible return the bond, and in any 
event put the culprit in jail; but there is no im- 
mediate indemnification. ‘These are the clauses in 
your insurance policy issued by Uncle Sam, the 
premium for which is $1.13. Usually the commer- 
cial companies will indemnify you at once, the Gov- 
ernment slowly. 

The bank making this same shipment pays an 
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insurance premium to one private insurance com- 
pany in the amount of five cents, and in most cases 
if you are a good customer, the bank does not ask 
you to pay this small charge. 

The total receipts of the registry division of the 
Post Office Department were $10,477,303.30. An 
operating loss equivalent to 61 cents on each dollar 
thus received was reported for 1934. In the in- 
stance cited the Government charges twenty-two 
times as much for insurance as its commercial proto- 
type. Here is one more example where, even when 
asking a much higher rate, the Government loses 
money, and gives less satisfactory service. 

Everyone remembers the Pecora inquiry into 
stock and bond selling in Wall Street and the all 
powerful Security Exchange Law—‘‘with teeth in 
it.” Well, Public Utilty Yardstick Number One 
is now in the brokerage business. 


Bond Broking 


uT, in selling the new Baby Bonds, the Post 
Office Department, as broker, has violated al- 
most every rule of the New Security Exchange Act 
which primarily requires full information on all se- 
curity issues with an expansive display of the finan- 
cial facts behind the “‘offering.”” You must assume 
that everything is all right, and while we know it is, 
still we also got “It’s all right” in scores and hun- 
dreds of industrial bonds. Yet the new Security 
Exchange Law demands fullest publication of the 
audited facts of issue. Why shouldn’t the Govern- 
ment seize this early chance to set the perfect ex- 
ample under its own law? Yet no “condition report” 
is furnished to the Baby Bond buyer. 

The commission for selling these bonds is about 
2.9 per cent inasmuch as no interest is paid on the 
loan during the first year. The Postal bookkeeping, 
advertising, delivery, and registration may absorb 
part of this, but most Government Bond Brokers 
would consider 2 per cent a whale of a good margin 
of commission, let alone 2.9 per cent! 

The parcel post business in the United States is 
of huge proportions. The fact that the Wells Fargo 
and the Adams Express Company and many other 
express companies have disappeared in the past ten 
years testifies strongly to the contention of the Post 
Office Department that its parcel post service is ex- 
panding. 

A commercial comparison it is found in 1928, the 
last year in which the American Express Company 
operated as an isolated corporation. In that year its 
net profit yield was five and one-half cents on each 
dollar of income. In 1933 the Post Office Depart- 
ment had from its own express business an income of 
$101,904,677.10 which compares with the $7,848,- 
433 gross received by the American Express Com- 
pany in 1928. 

Business men, of course, prefer the Parcel Post 
service because it touches every citizen, something 
which the express company cannot well do. It is 
efficient too. At the same time a twenty ounce book 
in a cardboard container may be shipped by express 
from Boston to San Francisco for 15 cents whereas by 
parcel post it costs 26 cents; and while no one will 
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deny the great flexibility and advantage of a good 
parcel post system, its deficits must be made up some- 
how. 

It will occur to many that the large profit on three 
cent first class mail so greatly used by the inarticu- 
late citizenry pays for the losses in this express 
business and for that of most of the others, too—a 
particularly typical holding company trick. 

When you receive a special delivery letter you will 
notice stamped on the back a legend reading, “Fee 
Claimed by Office of First Address.” This means 
now, that nine cents of the ten cents “special de- 
livery” stamp is the only pay which the part time 
postal messenger receives for delivering the letter 
from your post office to your door; and naturally a 
delivery is attempted from the post office of the first 
address. The remaining one cent accounts for the 
special handling that this letter gets in the labyrinth 
of postal avenues. To this revenue is added the 
regular postage comprised in the usual stamp charge. 
Hence the post office gets four cents for transit and 
the special messenger gets nine cents for the hurried 
delivery of it to your door. 

On the total twelve months’ receipts of $7,801,- 
g84.10 this special delivery division of the Post 
Office Department turned in a profit of $590,246.25 
or seven and one-half per cent profit on the net pro- 
ceeds. ‘This compares with a profit, in similar 
periods, of five and three-eighths per cent earned 
by one of the great telegraph companies which 
employs 12,200 boys. In the one instance the postal 
employee provides his own message-carrying equip- 
ment; in the other the uniformed messenger boy 
his bicycle. 

The detective bureau run by the postal service 
enumerates about 700 employees. This compares 
with about 801 detective agencies in the United 
States. The upkeep of the Postal Detective Bureau 
is approximately $2,384,000 annually. Its staff in- 
vestigated 22,154 malefactions within the ranks of 
its own employees and 27,413 among users of the 
mails. 


Department of Justice Work 


HERE is no special reason why the Post Office 
"Wee should do its own detective work 
when there are so many detective agencies and when 
so many defections are inside of the service itself. 
The judicial processes of every county seat are usu- 
ally well served by a local detective bureau, whereas 
postal inspectors must migrate everywhere at an ex- 
pense equal to 2434% of the salary totals. This 
illustrates a function that could be entirely taken 
over by private enterprise, or should be transferred 
expense and all to the Department of Justice. 
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When we approach the next subsidiary interest of 
the Postmaster General we encounter one of the iri- 
descent marvels of public utility yardstick account- 
ing. If you want to send two pounds of candy to 
your sweetheart, and earnestly wish it to go on 
wings, then you buy a 15-cent “special handling” 
stamp, and the two pounds of candy will be specially 
handled throughout their journey, just like first class 
mail. Enough people used this expeditious service 
in 1934 to create total revenues of $229,905.15. But 
there was no expense. Nothing of ascertainable 
value was given in return. The books do not show 
it. So the whole amount—$229,905.15—is called 
profit! 

We may turn now to the more general adminis- 
tration policies, and some of the more minute finan- 
cial details connected with the two systems of public 
communication—post and telephone. 

The first thing to be noticed is that telephone 
rates are supremely logical—one call five cents, and 
the more frequently used, the cheaper each of many 
calls become. But the mail classifications are not 
quite as simple. Nothing is sold on a wholesale 
basis. A breakdown of the ounce rate shows that 
you may pay two, three or four cents for various 
forms of that “first class” service; but the rate for 
one, is the rate for a million. 


The Postal Class War 


ou may also get “first class” service for ‘“‘second 
Y class” matter, and also for free matter of any 
classification. There are no wholesale rates. Some 
“third class” bulk rates are higher than the “second 
class” rates. Some rates are the same in two classi- 
fications, as in the case of books. Over three and 
one-half times as much “second class” mail as “first 
class” is carried, but its rates are so unscientific that 
it loses four times as much per piece as the “third 
class” which carries one quarter the tonnage. 

The widest extremes in the postal rate table show 
that every time you use up your yardstick of stamps 
in sending Christmas greetings the postal service has 
taken 33 1/5% of your postage dollar as profit. On 
the other hand if you send a half bushel of Maine 
potatoes to San Francisco (and one doesn’t do that 
every day), $3.34 will be required as parcel postage 
and the Government will lose 6214 cents instead of 
wisely protecting itself with a generous margin of 
profit for this, the most hazardous phase of its serv- 
ice. In this it elects to take the largest loss per unit 
carried. 

It is in this philosophy of rates and profits, where- 
in one of the main divergencies in the practice of 
the “yardstick’ and the “holding company” occurs. 
The Post Office Department operates on a basis 
where the service which has the lowest cost per unit 
to the consumer is the one that extracts the highest 
profit from that customer; and the service which is 
used the least by the little fellow (parcel post) cre- 
ates the largest loss of any per unit. 

In the matter of a reduction in the retail cost of 
public utility service generally, it is not necessary to 
go into all-embracing figures. Gas rates have been 
steadily reduced. Electric current is cheaper than 
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ever. The familiar records concerning telephone 
rates are dramatic. Five cents has been the price of 
a pay station telephone call as long as anyone can re- 
member. The most used telephone service, that ly- 
ing between 710 to thousands of calls monthly and 
now standing at three and one-half cents, is the 
cheapest. On the other hand the registration stamp, 
inaugurated in 1885 and which had still been ten 
cents in 1924, was raised 50%, to 15 cents, the present 
rate. Money order fees (inaugurated 1864) were 
three cents to 30 cents as late as 1924, but are now 
scaled from a six cent minimum to 22 cents for $100. 
This is an increase of 100% in the minimum charge 
and a decrease of 26 2/3% in the maximum rate. — 

The postage rate was two cents for a one-ounce 
letter until 1932. An increase of 50% in the cost of 
this service now hangs like a millstone about the 
neck of private business of every description. It was 
inaugurated just as the cost of living was due to drop 
its 2114% between 1931 and 1934 (from 1931 High 
to 1933 Low) ; and Congress did it. 


Business Expansions 


Y THE measure of gross revenue, the Post Office 
B Department has enlarged two and one-twenty- 
fifth times in the twenty-year period, and the Tele- 
phone Company four and one-eighth. It must be 
presumed that plant and facilities expanded pro rata 
with the growing financial acceptance of each enter- 
prise. The Post Office Department deficit behind 
each postal employee accumulated in that twenty 
year period is $4,075.00. (Total $932,60g,912). The 
investment behind each telephone instrument has 
in the period increased from $148 to $315. During 
the last ten years the Telephone Company has paid 
$855,,240,000 in taxes and the Postal Service has cre- 
ated $815,000,047,390 in losses. 

This general acceptance and efficiency is undoubt- 
edly more accurately measured by the muster of 
heads. The number of employees in the Post Office 
Department increased 36,866 in that period, or 
194%, while Telephone workers grew by 114,566. 
The Telephone Company has given more work to 
more people proportional with its expansion than 
is true of our Federal “yardstick.” 

The general abuses due to monopolistic control 
in the case of the Telephone Company must be very 
small. Executive salaries took 17 cents out of your 
annual telephone bill of $48. Over ten years, divi- 
dends equalling $1,346,240,000 have been distrib- 
uted to an average of about 680,000 persons; and as 
we have seen, it is this fidelity to sound prudence in 
management which enabled the Telephone Com- 
pany to underwrite in taxes during the last decade 
the Postal loss of $815,047,390 with $40,192,610 to 
spare. Whatever the abuses of monopoly may be 
they are, if existent at all, a poison so slow that no 
agent of snoop has been able exactly to define them. 

In point of fact the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, with twenty-four subsidiaries, is so 
far from being a monopoly that it suffers daily com- 
petition from more than 7,000 independent tele- 
phone companies. ‘These lesser companies control 
3,437,000 telephones out of the total of 16,600,000. 
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Our careful citizen may now logically draw to- 
gether the five major divisions of postal holding com- 
pany incoherences, which, although unrelated to the 
species of laboratory analysis in the preceding parts 
of this discussion, now may be subjected to the every- 
day logic of plain business sense. At the same time 
it must be borne in mind that none of these financial 
exhibits is in any way a result of wilfulness or in- 
competency in postal management. All are results 
of a Congressional mandate. Here is the citizen’s 
vestpocket abridgment of Public Utility Yardstick 
Number One (and the citizen need not be a statis- 
tician to see that these Congressional mandates 
make Government operation so costly and unbusi- 
nesslike): 

(1) He views with pride the regular gross totals of 
strictly postal business, and even forgets its rate in- 
equalities, when confronted by its 1114 % net profits. 
Of all revenues 6634% come from exclusively postal 
business. This amounts to $395,226,421, and only 
$349,548,351 was needed to supply the service, hence 
a laudable profit of $45,678,070. 

(2) The total gross revenue diverted from Ameri- 
can business in the “competitive efforts” of the post- 
al holding company, amounted to $156,130,681.74 
or 26.6% of the total of all business done by the De- 
partment. This “competition” was consummated 
at a loss of $29,256,852.31. Compared with all di- 
vision losses this loss is smallest in percentage, 
compared with gross revenues, showing that the Gov- 
ernment can do almost as well as legitimate business 
when copying its methods and nicking off some of its 
customers. 

(3) The total postal expenditures under all forms 
of ‘“‘subsidy” (mild or otherwise) amounted to $63,- 
322,579.77. Of this $43,267,919.43 was reported as a 
loss over revenues. This loss absorbed 95% of the 
profit on “regular business”—the three cent letter 
chiefly. Taken alone it equals 792% of the grand 
total of the 1934 deficit, which was actually $54,461,- 
714.80, if we withdraw the support of the 1930 “hide 
it” law. 

(4) Free passes on railroads used to be a great con- 
gressional football. How wrong it was only Dad 
knows. But what would you think of a public utili- 
ty which spent $33,613,337 or five and three-quarters 
per cent of its revenues on political aunts, cousins, 
uncles, and voters? Especially voters? The postal 
system works under statutes which cannot be cata- 
logued as other than “‘Class Concessions for Political 
Benefits” calling for expenditures of $33,613,337-94 
of which $31,918,175.48 is loss. This takes 2634% 
more away from the profit derived from first class 
mail (which when isolated as the parent enterprise 
operates at a 334%% profit). 

(5) The last segment of Postal affairs must be at- 
tributed, in its fiscal remoteness, to the “limitations 
of accountancy,” because “unrelated” and “unas- 
signable” revenues amounted to $14,430,142.21. Just 
the same, a like “unassignable expenditure” of $10,- 
126,979.91 was reported and the “unassignable” 
profit was $4,303,162.30 or 29.8% on the transac- 
tions, whatever they were. One item of $229,905, in 
this division was all profit; no expense whatever was 
incurred. But the items making up this total profit 
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are so nebulous that no accounting term can be 
found to illuminate them, or, if found, it was not re- 
vealed in the annual report to the rightful stockhold- 
ers—you and I. 

Here are the five “inner” divisions we have just 
described for one year in the life of the Post Office 
Department: Legitimate postal activities brought a 
revenue of $395,226,421 with a profit, over expendi- 
tures, of $45,303,162. Efforts competing with citi- 
zens cost $185,387,534 and in the light of income 
showed a loss of $29,256,852. <A loss of $43,267,919 
was taken by the point-blank subsidies, which cost 
$63,322,579 torun. Another considerable loss, $31,- 
918,175, arose out of political concessions upon 
which the sum of $33,613,337 was expended. Limi- 
tations of accountancy, despite charges of $10,126,- 
979, showed a profit of $4,303,162. 

When you boil these five “holding company” seg- 
ments down to the simple structure that the Utility 
Bill is seeking to impose on holding companies gen- 
erally, we find that the profit, based on revenues, is 
11'4%, which is clearly far above the six per cent 
“fair return” which politicians grudgingly concede 
to utilities. But anyone can see that this profit from 
legitimate activities must be big, in order to support 
subsidiaries that have naught to do with postal mat- 
ters, but which in reality spring from “political class 
concessions” and “‘competitive enterprises.” 

Reduced to readily conceivable figures the Tele- 
phone Company had a net clear profit in 1933 of 
$2.62 on each dollar at work. The Post Office De- 
partment, if we assume that it had a corresponding 
corporation set-up as to plant values and taxation, 
would have lost $9.25 on each dollar at work. 

There are many more delightful comparisons 
which are dear to the heart of statisticians, but the 
main points have already been covered. You are now 
ready to draw such conclusions as may appear fair. 
In drawing them you will naturally inquire how 
much larger your taxes will be if the telephone busi- 
ness is to be operated with the same efficiency as the 
Post Office Department. On the basis of the fiscal 
years that we have been considering, taxpayers 
would have had to make good a deficit of $78,850,- 
000 instead of having gained, if our telephone busi- 
ness was operated as efficiently as its “yardstick.” 


Subsidies "Don't Count" 


B HASTY connivance of a little law in 1930 postal 
deficits due to subsidy—political concessions of 
$66,623,129.83—are “not to be counted.” Hence 
Mr. Farley can boast of a “surplus” of $12,161,- 
415.03, when actually $54,461,714.80 more was dis- 
bursed than received. Imagine this sort of thing in 
any business. The only thing that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company (or any other 
business) needs to do is to lose $9.25 on every dollar, 
and in five years they will be as extinct as any Sena- 
tor can hope for. 

When all is said and done nothing that the new 
Federal Communications Commission can discover 
with its pin money of $750,000 will wash out the 
fact that the Post Office Department, in increasing 
50% the price of the most useful service it renders, 
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has definitely struck the attitude of soaking its small- 
er, helpless or inarticulate customers by charging 
all that traffic will bear. Contrasted with the steady 
gradual decrease in telephone rates, this “monopoly 
pressure” by Uncle Sam will be a guiding mark to 
the careful analytical citizen. 

In coming to a conclusion he will, of course, add 
to his general increase in taxation and cost of living 
the fact that the value of his telephone securities in 
shrinking 14.6% from the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 1934, has 
now declined three times as rapidly as the four and 
nine-tenths per cent decline in general securities, 
and has amounted to $324,000,000. This sum 
would have financed postal service at 1934 standards 
for the next six years. 

How can Representative Fletcher ask the Tele- 
phone Company to cut its profit of 1474% on one 
five-cent phone call, when the Post Office takes a 
33 1/5% profit on a three-cent letter? Perhaps the 
following capitulation will serve as the answer. 


The Inevitable Conclusion 


ND this brings us to the very crux of the situation. 

The most conspicuous hope of the New Deal is 
to create all wealth as a general reservoir equally 
shared by all. Any loss is a loss from the general 
total to be distributed. Continued losses leave that 
much less for everyone. Every public utility yard- 
stick erected by the Government may competently 
be expected to lose some part of the country’s 
wealth; and the wealth of the country as a whole will 
be seriously diminished by the constant erection of 
yardsticks, because their most conspicuous attribute 
is the art of losing money. 

The only emergency to be observed by our gen- 
tle readers in these yardstick phases of the Depres- 
sion is an emergency in arithmetic, with the surest 
redemption an epidemic of common sense. 

If the cost of telephone service were to increase 
as rapidly in the next two years as the cost of postal 
service has in the past two, then in 1937 telephone 
calls would be four and three-quarter cents instead . 
of the present four and one-eighth cents. 

On the other hand, if the stockholders of the Bell 
System were to be the sole beneficiaries of a 
Government-owned telephone system, they would 
receive instead of their present annual average divi- 
dends of two hundred and forty-six dollars a tax 
bill for one hundred and fifteen dollars, which 
would make a difference in their annual receipts of 
three hundred and sixty-one dollars—but it would 
be on the wrong side of the ledger. 

The Post Office conception of profit is diametri- 
cally opposed to the general commercial practice in 
mass-producing America. The Government yard- 
stick charges the masses more money for the simple 
letter service, which they cannot do without, than 
for any of its other products. This is only what 
unscrupulous holding companies are supposed to do. 

You will find the figures on the one hand delight- 
fully simple, because of the great parallelism in the 
retail functions of postal and telephone service with 
which the citizen comes into closer daily contact. 
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You will find that telephone service is delivered on 
the basis of a rate structure divided into only five 
tariff schedules. These are as follows: 

a. Business telephone service, 100 calls, 6¢ ea. 

b. Single pay station calls, 5¢ ea. 

Minimum home telephone service 100 calls, 
BC ea. 
c. Business calls, over 100 monthly, 4¢ ea. 
d. Business calls, over 210 monthly, 314¢ 
Business calls, over 710 monthly, 314¢ 
e. Unlimited switchboard calls within one or- 
ganization, free. 
But it has taken many preceding paragraphs even to 
sketch, in contrast with this simple arrangement, the 
complex schedules of the Post Office Department. 

Looking at the whole case from the dollars and 
cents standpoint, the Postal Yardstick efforts break 
down into five great lines of activity. First are what 
may be called the legitimate postal activities. ‘These 
brought during 1934, a revenue of $395,226,421, and 
despite expenditures of $349,548,351, they showed a 
profit of $45,303,162. 

In second place are the activities competing with 
those citizens, who probably, in a spirit of outrage, 
prefer to think of them as being in first place. 
There are plenty of these citizens, too, ranging all 
the way from those heading large privately-owned 
utilities to thousands of small business men who 
conduct errand boy services. But anyway, this divi- 
sion, with a revenue of $156,130,681, lost in this 
same year $29,256,852 because the cost was $185,- 
387,534. 

Third come the point-blank subsidies. Here there 
is a loss of $43,267,919, which is figured as the differ- 
ence between a revenue of $20,054,660 and expenses 
of $63,322,579. Fourth are the political concessions, 
in which place are to be found losses amounting to 
$31,918,175, arising out of the juxtaposition of 
$1,695,162 revenue and $33,613,337 expenditures. 
In the fifth group, however, which may be called 
Limitations of Accountancy, there shows another 
profit—this time of $4,303,162. Expenditures of this 
last group are $10,126,975, as opposed to revenue 
totalling $14,430,142. 

It is easy to see that too much mail is carried free, 
or at low rates, or at excessive subsidies. All this is 
a direct burden on the everyday citizen who uses 
only the “‘first class” rates except at Christmas; yet 
he bears the whole loss burden throughout the year. 
He is the real Santa Claus. Before 1932 the two 
cent rate produced a real profit almost every year 
of its use. The three cent rate simply makes up for 
the various increasing deficits already shown. The 
“little fellow” does not know that he is paying so 
dearly. 

The June 30, 1934 report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral tells much of the story. The reader is referred 
to Page 96 on which appears Table 18, entitled Unit 
Postal Revenues and Expenditures, Mail Matter 
Revenue and Expense per Piece and per Pound. 
The figures represent cents. Here is how it goes: 


Class Revenue Cost Deficit Profit 
First (incl. air mail) 

pe. 2.85188 1.90389 a .94'790 

lb. 112.27659 74.95827 — 37.31832 
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Class Revenue Cost Deficit Profit 
Second 


pe. .53601 2.49822 1.96221 

lb. 2.02429 9.43471 ‘7.41042 
Third 

pe. 1.38816 1.86702 .47886 

lb 19.37260 26.05541 6.68281 
Fourth 

pe. 19.19688 22.78703 3.59015 

lb. 3.86829 4.59173 ~—- - 723.44 
Penalty 

pe. 1.51621 1.51621 

lb. 5:59745 5-59745 
Franked 

pe. 3.26525 3.26525 

lb 7.41151 7.41151 


The figures may represent cents, but when the pieces 
and pounds stand forth in their respective totals, the 
cents quickly multiply into dollars. The original 
table refers to what is here called simply “Deficit” as 
“Excess of Apportioned Expenditures over Reve- 
nues,” and to what appears as “Profits” under the 
heading ‘‘Excess of Revenues over Apportioned Ex- 
penditures,” which may or may not be an advantage. 

If we can properly interpret the Congressional 
mind today, as exposed in the terms of the Utility 
Bill, it seems that it wants all utility service riveted 
to the single basis of selling one particular thing, by 
one corporation, at cheap rates to individual users 
and definitely without entanglements, “‘interests” or 
subserviences. We may group these Congressional 
objections as follows: 

a. Regular users have been forced to pay un- 
wittingly, in excessive rates, for the routine 
improvement of service. 

b. Failure to reduce rates during the years of 
declining prices. 

c. Profits due to entanglement of subsidiary ac- 
counts have been excessive; hence an investi- 
gation should be commenced for “‘the infor- 
mation and protection of the public.” 

d. General abuses due to monopolistic control 
of facilities. 

There are other Congressional requirements, but 
these are the chief ones. 

The analytical citizen will not fail to take into 
consideration that the many subsidiary operations 
of the Post Office Department compete directly and 
dynamically with businesses already established by 
the citizenry, whereas the Telephone Company and 
other privately owned utilities have actually created 
entire new industries and cannot logically therefore 
be competing in their operations with anything 
which the citizens themselves have not desired to do. 

The citizen need not be a statistician to come to 
the proper conclusion. It is these Congressional 
mandates which make Government ownership and 
operation of enterprise so costly and unbusinesslike. 
You may be excused for feeling that when the Post 
Office makes its annual report, it is really getting a 
laugh on Congress at the expense of the citizens. 


This is the second of two important articles by 
Mr. Tillman dealing with the postal monopoly. The 
first appeared in the May number. 
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S THE whole nation totters with ex- 
austion after five Depression years 
and wonders where on earth will come 
the strength to carry new loads consigned 
to destinations much too far ahead, it is 
strange that the spotlight of the news 
never is turned on the citizen whose de- 
votion has carried the United States to §— 
this point of progress, such as it is, and whose 
stamina offers the only real hope that this fine coun- 
try will survive. 

He is the middle class family man whose daily 
labors and whose thrift pay not only the charity 
dispensed by Government relief, but the salaries 
and overhead of those who administer it. He owns 
a little land with a paid-for dwelling house upon it 
and keeps both orderly and productive. He fosters 
the causes of clean living, the honest pursuit of hap- 
piness and loyalty to home and country. His off- 
spring are the citizens of tomorrow, and he rears 
them in courage, a love of decency and humane 
service. 

Newspapers pass him by because in their opinion 
he is not news. He never robbed a bank; he has 
not committed murder; he has never even received 
a ticket for parking his car beside a fire hydrant 
or passing a red light. But in the broad view, it is 
discovered astoundingly that on his behalf primar- 
ily, ships sail the seven seas, railroads and other 
motor conveyances traverse meadows and moun- 
tains and airplanes traffic past the sun and moon. 


We'll Miss Him 


To loss of one man of this superior race is a 
national calamity; and on May 4, 1935, in a 
little village outlying New York City, one died. In 
all probability others like him departed these 
troublous times on the same day, and even perhaps 
during the same hour, in other communities from 
Coast to Coast; but this man happened to be one 
whom we knew. We will honor him, therefore— 
and let those who knew the others honor them. 
Out of respect to his widow and his children, 
who are unaccustomed to thinking of his kindly 
presence in terms of public greatness, and, who are 
somewhat fearful of what an attention as unprece- 
dented as this may do to a beloved memory, his 
name shall not now be given. But the omission is 
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Mentioned in Passing 


by Edwin Myers 












not serious. The names of Lincoln and 
Washington have no real significance 
without the men, and the men without 
the names would still have reached their 
ideals of service. 

The subject of this present notice was 
born in 1866 on a farm about a mile out- 
side of a little hamlet in Oneida County, 
in upper New York State. Had he survived till 
next October he would have been aged 69. His 
father and grandfather before him had lived on the 
same farm and in the same house. He knew the hard 
labors of an Eastern farm before the days of trac- 
tors and electric milkers. He was only six or seven 
when his mother died, and there were three young 
sisters to be cared for. 

Not every boy he knew had his opportunity to 
attend the little red schoolhouse a mile away at 
Vernon Center. He prized his advantage even if 
dearly won. At intervals in his farm work he man- 
aged to attend Oswego Normal School, from which 
he emerged in due course to teach. 

About 1896, while Grover Cleveland was in his 
second presidential term, he came to New York. 

In 1902 he asked the girl he had met at Oswego 
Normal School to marry him, and she consented. 
She it is who survives. In 1906 he joined a group 
of other teachers in purchasing a tract of ground 
some twenty miles northward on the east bank of 
the Hudson, and on his share of it built a house 
where he and the girl from Oswego Normal School 
reared a splendid son and an equally splendid 
daughter. Out of a pedagogical salary sadly cut in 
the years after the First World War but supple- 
mented with teaching in summer school, he gave 
both these children college educations. He had the 
joy of seeing both attain Phi Beta Kappa. 

His duties as a citizen he performed with con- 
science and a wise judgment. In the first years of 
the land development, he and his brother teachers, 
fighting for their own rights in a sleepy little com- 
munity, aroused the whole place to civic responsi- 
bility. He was a God-fearing man; on election day 
he cast his vote according to the dictates of his con- 
science; he paid his bills—and when he died he left 
provision for his family. He was loved, respected 
and is mourned. 

All pretense and self-delusion aside, these are 
signs of a remarkable man. 
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ernments are accustomed to 
employ, the United States has re- 
cently spoken its mind on the whys 
and wherefores of currency devalu- 
ation. No more is discussion of the 
subject beclouded by talk about the 
need for a dollar with an unchang- 
ing debt paying power and the need 
for higher price levels, about War- 
ren gold price theories, etc. 


The Morgenthau Speech 


SECRETARY MorGENTHAU, in his radio 
speech, has said bluntly that the de- 
valuation of the dollar was a suc- 
cess because it won back for this 
country the proportionate volume 
of foreign trade which it had in 
1930, the year before Great Britain 
abandoned gold and the round of 
currency depreciation began. The 
rest of the world considers the 1930 
share of available trade too large, 
but Mr. Morgenthau spoke as 
though there was no doubt the 1930 
figure was a just one and the mini- 
mum this country could accept. 

In still other ways was that speech 
of Mr. Morgenthau’s of the very first 
importance in a trade sense. By 
coming out for stabilization of cur- 
rencies now, he signified that he 
wished to preserve the gains in trade 
which this country had secured after 
the devaluation of the dollar; and 
he went further by indicating that 
the United States was prepared to 
reduce still more, if necessary, the 
gold content of the dollar as a means 
of preserving the current trade 
status quo. He made it clear, fur- 
thermore, that the present Adminis- 
tration would not look with pleasure 
on a resumption of foreign lending 
for the purpose of improving ex- 
ports. The trade policy he outlined 
was, on the whole, nationalistic and 
not lacking in aggressiveness. 

There is this to be said about de- 
valuation: it makes things look bet- 
ter, whether they are or not. The 
Administration has asserted that the 
dollar value of this country’s exports 
last year had a gain of 27 per cent. 
The League of Nations statistical 
service shows, however, that, in 
terms of the old dollar, American 
exports in 1934 actually declined 
from $1,279,000,000 to $1,253,000,- 
ooo, a drop of 26 million dollars. 


Win more frankness than gov- 


The Economic War 
Reported by Edward H. Collins 





A sign of the approach of the 
silly season is to be found in the rec- 
ommendation of Chester C. Davis, 
A. A. A. Administrator, that the 
United States make Europe buy 
more American agricultural produce 
by refusing to sell it all of the Amer- 
ican automobiles and other manu- 
factured products it wants. Amer- 
ican automobile exports last year, 
you see, increased 120 per cent, 
while cotton exports, which is the 
stock in trade of the A. A. A., de- 
creased go per cent. 


¢ 
South of Panama 


THE UNIrTeEp States has scored what 
appears to be an economic victory 
in Brazil at the expense of Germany. 
The National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil of the United States openly 
claims credit for this move. It put 
out a statement referring to the suc- 
cessful completion of the campaign 
it initiated to cancel the German 
plan to pay for Brazilian products 
in registered marks. These marks 
could be used only for the purchase 
of German goods. The arrangement 
gave undue advantage to German 
exporters. 

Argentina makes the following 
contribution to the large volume of 
nationalistic trade news: The Ar- 
gentine Government has taken steps 
to prevent control of the country’s 
new and growing cotton industry 
from passing into foreign hands. A 
national cotton board has been es- 
tablished to exercise strict control 
over the industry from the selection 
of the seed to the sale of the ginned 
product. Appointment of the board 
came two days after it was an- 
nounced that American interests 
were ready to invest $10,000,000 in 
the installation of cotton gins and 
mills in Argentina. The decree in- 
dicated that the government would 
sponsor an intensive planting pro- 
gram in the next three years. 

While not as important as Brazil 
as a cotton grower, Argentina in- 
creased its cotton production 32 per 
cent last year. It passed the Neth- 
erlands as an exporting nation last 
year, ranking ninth. Argentine ex- 
ports in the first quarter were at the 
highest level since 1930, and in the 
first four months exports amounted 
to 561,000,000 pesos, a gain of 


There's no peace between 
nations. When army guns are 
silenced trade war begins. 
Here are the latest bulietins 


57,000,000 pesos in the year. Amer- 
ican cotton, meeting increasing com- 
petition from Brazil and Argentina, 
can soon, it is promised, expect the 
north Chilean desert region to be 
transformed into a cotton growing 
district. Peru’s foreign trade last 
year, featured by heavier exports of 
oil and cotton, reached a new record 
high volume. 
¥ 
Japan May Strike 

CANADA may be the first country to 
feel the force of the law passed in 
Japan in 1933 allowing the Govern- 
ment to retaliate against those coun- 
tries placing restrictions on Japanese 
goods. The ire of the Japanese has 
been raised against Canada, which 
sells to Japan three times as much 
as it buys, because the Canadian 
government values Japanese imports 
for tariff purposes at the former par- 
ity of exchange, or more than 300 
per cent above the current market 
rate. 

bs ae Trade Council has ap- 
pointed a committee to consider 
measures to balance trade with Ger- 
many, Australia and the Scandina- 
vian countries, from all of which 
Japan buys more than it sells. Japan 
has sent an economic mission to 
Brazil, whose main purpose is to see 
whether enough Brazilian cotton 
may be bought to make Japan less 
dependent upon the United States 
as a source of supply. 

It is significant that Japanese tak- 
ings of American cotton declined 54 
per cent in March, compared with 
a decline of only 10 per cent in In- 
dian cotton purchases. While Japan 
bought one-third of the American 
cotton sold abroad in the nine 
months ended April, 1935, the hul- 
labaloo being raised in this country 
over a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars worth of Japanese textile im- 
ports, together with the court order 
excluding Japanese electric light 
bulbs from this market, has driven 
Japan to look elsewhere, as much as 
possible, for its cotton. 

a so is about to graduate with 
the latest degree in export tactics, 
which calls for the exporting nation 
to establish factories in foreign 
countries, thus hurdling tariff walls. 
Japanese interests are planning to 
establish an automobile factory and 
a steel mill in India. The Japanese 
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foreign office is negotiating a com- 
mercial treaty with Irak. ‘Toquilla 
shoots are being bought by Japanesc 
agents in the Manglaralto district of 
Ecuador for cultivation in Formosa 
as part of Japan’s intended invasion 
of the Panama hat trade. 


Swiss Franc and Holland Guilder 


THERE ARE only two currencies on 
the Continent, the Swiss franc and 
the Netherlands guilder, which still 
reserve their pre-war gold value. 

Whether the Swiss unit is to re- 
main any longer on that parity will 
be decided on June 2, when the 
populace will vote on amendments 
to the constitution in the report on 
the Popular Initiative to Check the 
Economic Crisis and Suffering. The 
question being put to a popular vote 
is a plan which would prevent wage 
reductions, maintain prices of agri- 
cultural and trade products, provide 
systematic employment and _ ade- 
quate unemployment insurance, 
regulate and control the capital and 
export capital markets and control 
cartels and trusts. If the citizenry 
votes in favor of this proposal, it is 
a foregone conclusion that Switzer- 
land will be added to the list of 
countries that are out to get a larger 
share of world trade by currency 
depreciation. 

Holland has no currency referen- 
dum in prospect, but the guilder is 
not secure beyond fear of attack. 
Netherlands exports in April of 
50,000,000 guilders were at a new 

st-war low, principally because of 
increasing clearing difficulties in 
Germany and competition with 
Japan in the East Indies and Far 
East. The government has _sub- 
mitted to the States General a plan 
for a cut in general expenditures of 
75,000,000 guilders. 

Belgium, until recently a member 
of the gold bloc club, finds its un- 
employment decreased by 25,000 in 
the first five weeks after devaluation. 
Belgian exports are better, and so 
much capital has returned home 
that the conversion was a complete 
success. The one adverse feature of 
the devaluation situation is the 
claim of 125,000,000 francs filed by 
the Duchy of Luxemburg against 
Belgium, since the latter’s bank 
notes were current in Luxemburg. 


Germany's Munitions Putsch 
Germany is intensifying its drive to 
raise a large fund for subsidizing ex- 
ports so that the necessary raw ma- 
terials may be bought abroad for 
equipping German arms. 

This export fund is another of 
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Germany’s many contributions to 
latter day international trade prac- 
tices. Dr. Schacht is raising the 
fund, it appears, in two ways. Di- 
rect contributions are being sought 
from industry, and the turnover tax 
is being raised from 2 to 4 per cent. 

Point is given to the drive for in- 
creased reports by the April trade 
figures, which revealed that Ger- 
many’s external trade had again re- 
corded an adverse balance. The 
favorable balance of 12,000,000 
marks in March, the signal for so 
much jubilation in the Reich—for 
it was believed to be a turn in the 
trade tide—gave way to a 19,000,000 
mark adverse balance in April. Im- 
ports increased from 353,000,000 to 
359,000,000 marks, while exports de- 
clined to 340,000,000 from 365,000,- 
ooo marks. 

Germany is trying to arrange to 
pay for heavier imports from Chile 
of nitrate of soda, so essential to the 
manufacture of explosives, by deliv- 
ery of twenty-five locomotives or- 
dered from German makers in De- 
cember. Considerable success is 
being met with by Germany in bar- 
ter deals with San Salvador. Thirty 
automobiles of German make have 
just been laid down in San Salvador 
in exchange for Salvadorean coffee, 
and many of the Salvadorean shops 
are stocked up with German goods 
obtained through exchange of coffee. 

A trade controversy seems to be in 
the making between Germany and 
Norway. Germany is building its 
own whaling fleet to supply its in- 
creased whale oil requirements, 
heretofore supplied by Norway. The 
whale oil is used in the manufacture 
of margarine for the poorer classes, 
which cannot well afford to pay the 
higher prices for agricultural fats. 


France Not So Sure 
ALTHOUGH France still adheres to the 
gold value of the Poincare franc 
and all official pronouncements 
swear that this value will be main- 
tained in perpetuity, Professor 
Charles Rist, France’s No. 1 econo- 
mist and former vice-governor of the 
Bank of France, has opened the door 
ever so slightly to devaluation. As 
M. Rist goes, as the sports writers 
would put it, so goes France. What 
he has lately said is that if the 
pound and dollar were tied to gold 
in unchanging ratio, and if the gold 
currencies were stabilized “at a given 
level,” world trade would improve 
through confidence in monetary sta- 
bility. 

The sorry plight into which 
French government finances are de- 
scending gives assurance that French 


officialdom will be less and less curt 
in dismissing all suggestions of de- 
valuation. The Paris financial press 
is beginning to say over and over 
that, as regards devaluation, the gov- 
ernment doth protest too much. 
And the French public, manifesting 
its skepticism of the government's re- 
peated assertions that the franc’s 
gs gold value is inviolable, has 
een sending funds out of the coun- 
try and buying stocks and commodi- 
ties in increasing » ag gg just to 
be on the safe side if devaluation 
and inflation should take place. 

The need for heavier armament 
expenditures appears at the worst 
possible time for the Cabinet. Even 
without the heavier needs of the 
military, the budget is far out of 
balance. Bigger armament outlays 
are helping to relieve unemploy- 
ment, the number of jobless having 
fallen 50,000, or 10 per cent, in 
March and April; but they are mak- 
ing the budget situation take on a 
more hopeless aspect. If the franc 
should hit the devaluation trail, it 
is sure to have as company the rest 
of the gold bloc. 


Italy Wavers, Too 

THE activitigs of the war plant con- 
tinue to be the most important in- 
fluence on Italy’s economy, and the 
effect of these feverish preparations 
is being strongly felt in one direc- 
tion in the United States. Copper 
prices in recent weeks have been 
strong, and exports have been in- 
creasing. The Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics says that the pickup in copper 
exports in March over February is 
traceable largely to increased takings 
by Italy. 

The price situation in Italy is get- 
ting more out of hand. With Italy 
curbing imports, as Germany does, 
so that available foreign exchange 
may be used to buy war materials, 
the price level has arisen about 20 
per cent in the last few months, even 
though Mussolini promised a year 
ago, as he put into effect a 10 per 
cent wage cut, to reduce the cost of 
living. Prices are mounting because 
of the growing shortage of imported 
goods. 

American exporters are finding it 
increasingly difficult to do business 
with Italy because of the import re- 
strictions and because of the pref- 
erence of Italy for barter deals. Ne- 
gotiations for a trade treaty between 
the United States and Italy have 
been held up because, about the 
time discussions were to begin, the 
latter put an embargo on imports 
and assigned only small quotas to 
this country. 
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ITHOUT challenging the preeminence of 

the rainbow as a sign of better things to 
come, one may remark in hopeful spirit the lesser 
portents of recovery; and among these to be seen 
against the turbulent skies of a New Deal is the 
iron deer that has just been noticed on the lawn of 
a country gentleman’s estate in New Jersey. 

The iron deer, life-size and with antlered head 
upraised in the attitude of listening, was one of the 
familiar outward signs of life in that gentler end of 
the Victorian reign known to America as the Gay 
Nineties. It belonged with another ornament repre- 
senting two laughing children close together under 
an umbrella from the ferule of which spouted a 
fountain, but it was the graceful deer that was 
destined to bear the opprobrium of the generation 
that swept the Gay Nineties away. 

In truth, the iron deer, glimpsed through the 
stately trees as the Sunday carriage was drawn past 
by the well-groomed team of horses clicking their 
hoofs rhythmically on the macadam road, was a 
rather lovely thing to see. Despite what irreverent 


Return of the lron Deer 


He is the welcome symbol of a time 
two generations back when all that 
mattered in life could be seen in a 
single view. There was peace of mind 
then. Surely the prospect of peace 
of mind for our people is a trend 
vastly worth remarking. 


youth had to say of it, it was more restful than the 
crouching tigers in bronze that the new century 
was setting up in its parks, and perhaps more con- 
sistent with the landscape, for deer belong in our 
woods and tigers do not. 

Today the iron deer, to one who has seen the 
years between pass, is the symbol of a time of com- 
parative peace of mind. Its recurrence on that New 
Jersey lawn and in some other suburban places, 
is a sort of manifest that despite the spiritual des- 
pair caused by unemployment and unending taxes, 
the world is going to be seen once more in a proper 
light and people may be happy again. 

Surely the prospect of peace of mind for our 
people is a trend vastly worth remarking, for it is 
not our present needs that trouble us nearly as 
much as what is to become of us in future. How 
can we ever hope to pay off the terrific burden of 
indebtedness that a rashly experimenting Govern- 
ment sees fit to thrust upon us? How can we have 
spirit to strive for the ancient rewards of achieve- 
ment when achievement in the end means only a 
gilded poorhouse? By twenty-four-hour standards 
the future looks dark indeed. 

But Nature is wiser than Presidents, and her 
laws, operative now as in the time of Moses, will 
somehow pull us out. In the broad view therefore, 
even the most outrageous attempt of our legislators 
to dismiss Nature, must appear as absurd and in- 
effective as the behavior of that preposterous Mrs. 
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Partington who once 
tried to mop up the At- 
lantic Ocean when it in- 
vaded her door. There is 
merit, it seems, in the old 
admonition to put one’s 
trust in heaven. 

At the start of the pres- 
ent century the younger 
generation, stirred by vi- 
sions of opportunity con- 
jured by inventions of the time, did not want rest. 
Youth in 1900 was having too much rest; it was out 
of patience with its elders who were maddeningly 
content to dawdle along in the old-fashioned way. 
Consequently it pulled the iron deer from its pedes- 
tal and hooted into the discard everything for 
which it stood. 

Now that generation, grown to adult life, is fed 
up with restlessness, the unceasing drive of all the 
world’s new toys. So are its children, who constitute 
the new youth movement, and who never have 
known anything else. All of them crave peace—and 
the iron deer prefigures the soothing landscape. 
Hence once more are cultivated in a spirit of sen- 
timental longing, the derby hat, puffed sleeves, the 
what-not, the goldfish aquarium and even a port- 
able mantelpiece, with a make-believe fire in the 
grate, all of them esteemed not so long ago to be 
on the lowest level of vulgar taste, but now cher- 
ished as precious properties on the modern scene. 

The whole truth is not to be found exclusively 
in any of these items, but in them all broadly in 
one great sweep—and then it appears in the great 
comforting fact that America is settling down. 

Times seemed happier in America at the close 
of the 19th century, because the circumstances of 
one’s life were then easily within the range of one’s 
vision; they were understandable because, by and 
large, one could see them. The needs of respect- 
able existence could be met in the confines of a 
single community. Doctor, lawyer, schoolmaster, 
storekeeper, banker and all the others making up 
the round of service, were not mere utilities but 
characters known to the family, distinguishable for 
human traits and themselves so inter-dependent 
that neighborliness had to be an accepted order of 
the day. 





Other Times—Other Manners 


T was not the people, however, who made those 

times. It was the other way around. There were 
no automobiles—that is, to speak of; few good 
roads; telephones were uncommon; little electric 
lighting in private homes and many more defi- 
ciencies from an up-to-date point of view. People 
had to stay pretty much in local areas; they had few 
transportation facilities save steam and horse cars 
for traveling far by day and returning home by 
night. Their time was consumed in accomplishing 
what are in 1935 insignificant tasks, running er- 
rands that the telephone would care for now, 
carrying loads that to one with an automobile are 
of no moment whatever. There was no point in 
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staying up late in the evenings. They provided 
their own amusements; individuals played and sang 
and recited. And with acquaintanceships so sharply 
developed in the neighborhood it was natural that 
codes of behavior were more rigid and that stricter 
obedience to them was exacted. 

But while the elders held to their codes and their 
well-understood social system of the community, 
all the forces out of which were to emerge the 
feverish activities of the next three or four decades 
were latent in that period. Youth seeking its own 
place in the sun, promptly seized them. Young- 
sters were not content with horses and carriages; 
they wanted motor cars. The serviceable gas light 
became as obsolete as a tallow candle to a genera- 
tion demanding incandescent bulbs. The telegraph 
was regarded by this reckless generation as a mere 
subterfuge when a telephone might be had. 


The Machine Age Begins 


ie THE major invention of the new day were 
literally swept into general use, and after them 
came the thousand and one lesser gadgets that were 
to revolutionize American living standards. New 
and better roads were laid like magic carpets for 
the improving horseless carriages; pole crews and 
linemen strung electric power cables and the voice 
highways of the telephone network; refrigerator 
cars brought previously perishable products across 
the continent to the consumer’s door, and the rest 
of that overwhelming goth century tide roared in 
and took possession. 

Sleepy little villages off the main line of the rail- 
road, rubbed their eyes and sat up, startled and 
alert when the automobile made them accessible. 
Rural free delivery and parcels post encouraged 
the spread of cheap and superior reading matter in 
national magazines and better newspapers. The 
unsuspected powers of the great force of advertis- 
ing asserted themselves. That story, however, has 
been told. The present narrative is of social effect, 
not of industrial progress. 

Chiefly, the older generation lost its authority. 
It lost that because in these mad circumstances it 
could no longer command the respect of its chil- 
dren. What did Father and Mother know about 
automobiles or electric lights or telephones? Willie 
and Jimmie and Susie and Katie were glib in their 
explanations, and Father and Mother could only 
shake their heads and wonder. No longer could 
they advise. Nobody could advise. Nobody knew. 
These wonders of the century, still in experimental 
stages, had yet to prove what they might do. It 
remained to be deter- 
mined whether they were 
blessings or instruments 
of the devil. 

Father and Mother, 
with human suspicion of 
fearsome things that are 
new, generally concluded 
for the devil, while in- 
trepid youth, finding 
them adventurous and 








exciting, became confirmed in their guesses that 
parents were really only bluffing in their allegedly 
superior knowledge; and if there were any vestiges 
of respect remaining then, they were shattered 
forthwith. 

So it was that in the years preceding the First 
World War youth took possession of the country. 
The parents not only lost respect of their children, 
but they sank so low in popular estimation that 
for a man over forty to be thrown out of work ap- 
parently meant that he never could get in again. 
Such old merits as years of discretion and a green 
old age were unthinkable. Hair dyes, toupees and 
eyebrow pencils became commonplaces. All Amer- 
ica, it seemed, was run for youth. 


A Bewildered Nation 


Hw has known of other violent breaks with 
the past; and the broad immediate result is 
always the same. It was the same here. The vigor- 
ous young generation taking command had instinct 
and emotion but necessarily no experience. Social 
standards therefore fell to elementary forms; even 
useful conventions were destroyed. Human re- 
lationships, outwardly conforming with civilized 
demands of the machine age, were often literally 
in a state of barbarism. 

New opportunities for pleasure and lifted re- 
straints led to extraordinary _ self-indulgences. 
Drunkenness, pornographic literature, compan- 
ionate marriages, sexual perversions and “thrill” 
crimes rose in the records. Accompanying music 
became delirious with the times and degenerated 
to savage rhythms, a result so striking that it 
branded the period as the “Jazz Age.” 

Literature reflected the life in its very technique. 
Fine descriptions were cut; introspections were 
omitted; dialogue became pungent and everything 
was stripped to exciting sequences of surface facts 
usually presenting tales of consuming passion. On 
the stage whole plays were built around cursing 
blasphemies or previously unmentionable epithets 
solely for the sake of making the spectator’s blood 
run a little faster. There was the extraordinary 
succession of foul dramas including “The Lure,” 
“The Cadet” and “The House of Bondage,” all 
presented under the mocking guise of morality. 

There was the development starting with the 
sheath gown, the slit skirt and the skirt above the 
knee; the daring innovation of the one-piece bath- 
ing suit. 

Then began the War. In the first couple of years 
it brought America a great prosperity. Money 
flowed and the Jazz Age waxed to its height. In 
1916 America entered the conflict, and the feverish 
energy of our youth found its first direction in pa- 
triotic service. Here also it encountered its first 
serious check, for, contrary to the expectation of 
youth, Germany was not annihilated as soon as 
the first American detachment reached the front. 

When the Armistice came and the survivors re- 
turned past the Statue of Liberty, years had 
elapsed. In that interval the irrepressible boys and 
girls of the early nineteen hundreds had been pil- 


ing up experience. Although they had plenty ot 
spirit remaining, plus a stubborn determination to 
have a high old time to make up for those years of 
fighting for democracy, they had reservations in 
their hearts. 

The hope for America lay in the simple passage 
of time. Those once youthful insurrectionists were 
growing older. They had traveled; they had per- 
formed; they had suffered; they had attained ink- 
lings of wisdom. In parallel time those untried, 
revolutionary inventions of the start of the cen- 
tury had graually revealed their potentialities. 
Close observers had begun to learn what the auto- 
mobile might do to an organized society; there had 
accumulated useful statistics by which to measure 
the telephone and electric light, heat and power. 
For the first time now the grownup generation 
could advise about them. 

Here, then, was proved another great result. The 
youngsters who had overthrown the iron deer, were 
now adults in their turn, and were marrying and 
rearing children of their own. But this new crop 
of youngsters was not encountering a world as rad- 
ically changed as it had been in pre-War years. 
Their parents, experienced in goth century living, 
knew the answers before these children learned to 
lisp their questions. Parental respect was thus re- 
stored, and the groundwork laid for a set of fresh 
conventions. 

In time there will be challenges to those already 
hardening conventions, and all the arts of living 
will crash again to their primitive forms. Another 
youth will triumph; another age will be dis- 
credited. Whatever the ultimate underlying rea- 
son, civilization moves on like that—first the right 
foot, tien the left. The left is proper to assign to 
youth, for youth in times like these especially, is 
radical. 


The Wooden Indian, Too 


F% THE present youth is being put once more 
into its place at the feet of age. Men and 
women of mature years, now in command of the 
country, weary of the long hard tussle, long for the 
time when they were carefree and the world that 
mattered could be embraced in a single view. The 
iron deer is one item that brings the vision a little 
closer. Another is the wooden Indian. A third is 
the oil lamp (with the electric light worked into 
it for convenience). Four, five and six and so on 
up to a thousand other symbols are for anyone to 
find without trouble. 

But should anyone suppose that Nature is 
thwarted in these social catyclysms, he must be 
corrected. The arts of living, by being cut to their 
fundamentals, are cleared of their deadwood and 
revivified. They are like that giant in Greek my- 
thology, the Libyan Antaeus, son of Poseidon and 
Mother Earth, who regained his strength each time 
he touched the ground, and could be destroyed by 
Hercules only by being held completely and over 
long in the air. Let these liberal arts touch the 
ground now and then, and they become refreshed 
and better. 


NEW OUTLOOK 
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Take the single matter of painting. In the first 
decade of this present century the art world was 
being stirred by impressionistic wielders of the 
brush who outraged the tories with what puzzled 
everyday folk could only regard as daubs. But now 
that those extremists have had their fling at sen- 
sation and the world, seeing that they have nothing 
more to offer, has dropped them from attention, 
their useful impress remains; and the admired sub- 
jects in the galleries today are painted not with 
pigments but with light. Instead of shadows being 
done in soggy browns and blacks as in the mid- 
Victorian years, they are now painted in colors 
complementary to the prevailing illumination of 
the subject and are thus infinitely truer to nature 
as they are more satisfying to the contemplative 
soul. 


America is Settling Down 


ie SO-CALLED Cubists, who reached their apogee 
with a strange abstraction called “Nude De- 
scending a Staircase,” ended their day in the lime- 
light but left behind them a healthy dissatisfac- 
tion with fussy detail in drawing and, strangely 
enough, a clearer sense of design. Indeed, graphic 
art as a whole developed in this transitional period 
an ability to produce not just pretty pictures— 
yards of kittens, pansies and babies—but a con- 
scious power to recreate and transmit ideas, a far 
higher function. 

That the country is settling down is shown again 
in the return of melody to music. Even on the 
radio, which caters to the mass of the population 
and so strikes a lower common denominator of 
taste than the music loving community group, the 
once popular jazz bands are being replaced with 
orchestras. Brasses and percussion instruments are 
yielding dominance once more to strings and wood- 
winds. The immense current popularity of the 
sweet strains of Victor Herbert has not been just 
an outburst of sentiment because the gifted grand- 
son of Samuel Lover has recently died; it has been 
because the public state of mind has again become 
attuned to better music. 

In the stage and screen departments of this mag- 
azine in the past few months, attention has been 
called to the backward turn of subject matter in 
those art forms. The stage has been going in for 
revivals, first in craftsmanship and then in story. 
The motion picture producers similarly have found 
the older plays, lately ridiculed as ancient and 
creaking, astonishingly intelligent and pleasing. 

One of the most interesting reversions to the old 
way is observable in the return of the family phy- 
sician. The earlier troubled years were times of an 
excess of specialists, of impersonal and expensive 
visits to experts on small departments in the line 
whose interest in one’s case was coldly professional 
—one might almost say indifferent. But as human- 
itarian feeling grew in place of the previously popu- 
lar machine conception of a well-ordered life, it 
was realized that a disordered liver is not sufficent 
unto itself, that there are contributory factors to 
discomfort, and that the balance of the body is 
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more important than the complete efficiency of any 
single part. Consequently the family physician has 
come back and thousands of specialists on the outer 
fringe of medicine have moved out. 

For with the state of mind most favorable to ac- 
ceptance of the iron deer, there is a longing for 
human understanding. The machine is all very 
wonderful for service and we would not want to be 
without it; but it lacks the living response. We 
know now what the city-dweller meant when he 
complained of loneliness in the midst of metro- 
politan excitements and wonders. We all are lonely. 
In the desperate effort to escape ourselves we rush 
vainly from one diversion to another. Then, off 
there through the trees, we see the iron deer. An 
association of long-forgotten ideas springs up about 
it, and a friendlier world is recreated. 

The marvel called the automobile responds ma- 
gically to a touch, but in terms of companionship 
it has no volition. The talking picture seems to 
live and breathe, but it moves in a single channel 
that admits of no deviations. It calls forth your 
response, but you can evoke no response in it. The 
radio has variety in the dial, but its performers 
are deaf to you. 

When the telephone first began to prove its abil- 
ity to mold national life, students noticed as a curi- 
ous fact of no especial importance then, that its 
daily use was breaking down the old friendly re- 
lationships. The housewife did not call at the 
grocery and exchange a civil time of day with the 
man behind the counter; she called him up instead, 
and perhaps they never saw each other. Business 
deals of magnitude were consummated by utter 
strangers on the same impersonal basis. 

The bad feature of all this is that when face-to- 
face relationships are ended, human selfishness 
creeps in, and permitted to develop, brings more 
sinister blights of character in its train. The tele- 
phone company itself realized that when it insti- 
tuted its campaign for courtesy on the line. 


The Good Neighbor Movement 


OR THESE threats to human happiness nature 

has its compensations. Consequently there is 
now under way a great positive movement to de- 
velop community interests. It was started artifi- 
cially long ago; but it never previously has attained 
its present momentum. The real impulse appears 
broadly in the new volunteer singing societies, the 
amateur productions of “Pinafore,” the eagerness 
to attend lectures and recitals. It appears sporad- 
ically but no less strikingly, in the increasing ten- 
dency of men and women to study violin and piano 
and painting in water-colors, not professionally 
(scratch the word!), but sheerly for their own ex- 
pansion of soul. 

Hiking is back in fashion; and if the observer is 
correct in his readings, there will soon be an in- 
crease in laying paths along the road. Along with 
the hikers the replaced iron deer may see also the 
saddle horse. For another note, they’re kissing the 
baby again, which means that that once fashionable 
notion about all germs being deadly has been 








modified to reasonableness. There are old-fashioned 
games like bridge and backgammon—yes, and even 
that folly of the Gibson girl, ping-pong. Dances 
of the Gay Nineties, too. And somebody reports 
the polka. 

Travel is more leisurely. The wizards of Detroit 
have built increased power into their cars, but 
there is less disposition to use it on the mere pleas- 
ure jaunts. It is significant that at the scenic points 
along the new parkway systems the landscape en- 
gineers are providing parking spaces and picknick- 
ing grounds. 

More pipe tobacco is being sold. More city folk 
are moving to the country. Many women who 
went into business in the first flush of their eman- 
cipation, are returning to their homes, convinced 
that there is more in life than money. There is, 
despite the evidence of policy rings, bagatelle 
emporiums and sweepstakes, greater realization 
that one must work for a living instead of hoping 
to find it in speculation. 


A Myriad Signs 


URELY THERE are signs of the times when women 
S start once more in peacetime to knit. They even 
embroider, as they did when Dewey came home 
from Manila. There is a symptom in the reappear- 
ance of the dachshund and the English bull, and in 
fanciers’ talk about a recurrence of the pug and the 
black and tan. Allen’s “Anthony Adverse” and 
Wolfe’s “Time and the River’ are signs of the 
times. Without a doubt it means a renewed stead- 
iness even when advertisements in newspapers and 
magazines abandon grotesque lettering and go in 
for ultra-conservative faces of type. In short, the 
trend to the character standards of the iron deer are 
everywhere about us and for any eyes that care to 
see—for all those who wish for their own conviction 
to multiply the instances. It is evident in bicycles, 
and wallpaper, canary birds and carpets, old-fash- 
ioned flowers, long hair for women, the rebirth 
of general stores, and so on ad infinitum. 

Taking all these things together and asking him- 
self, “So what?” the observer may shrug his shoul- 
ders and decide—well, that it’s just a curious trend 
to notice, and nothing more. But if he has been 
sufficiently philosophical to form the _ original 
hypothesis for which these paragraphs are confir- 
mation, he will scarcely stop at that and leave a 
greater speculation incomplete. 

With a nation settling down in this fashion to a 
new acceptance of the ancient virtues, what will be 
the future when the precipitation has been fully 
accomplished? 

One may only guess, of course. But it would seem 
that when national thought has crystallized in lines 
that the grownups of the Nineties would have con- 
sidered common sense, there will be a sharp throw- 
ing off of visionary and experimental controls. The 
Administration at Washington, for instance, with 
its three thousand branch offices for emergency re- 
lief, will, in the nature of things, either make a 
complete reversal of policy or meet with defeat in 
its hope of reelection. 
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On the subject of dangerous radicalism, the 
signs point to an eradication of that within the 
body of the people without particular force exerted 
by officers of the law under existing statutes or by 
action under new legislation designed to sup- 
press it. 

For crime, the prospect is a diminishing roll. 
When the citizen himself joins in apprehension and 
punishment of offenders there necessarily will be 
fewer criminals at large. There will be fewer sus- 
pended sentences. The number of transgressors 
will be less in any case simply because the oppor- 
tunities for crime, now that the potentialities of 
the machine age are understood, will be more 
limited. 


End of a Violent Change 


Wi THE population is restless and roving there 
always is a multiplication of acts of violence; 
but when it fixes its institutions the normal balance 
is restored. When the early population of the United 
States began its second westward trek in the thir- 
ties and forties of the past century, wholesale mur- 
der and attendant outrages made witnesses con- 
clude that the nation was doomed. Desperadoes 
waylaid the wagon trains and robbed the camps; 
the steamers on the Mississippi frequently were 
floating hells. Nevertheless, when that migration 
came to an end in new communities, the people 
themselves, through organization of vigilante bands, 
quickly restored law and order. 

The present trend is surely welcome, and its con- 
summation is eagerly awaited. There is only one 
serious fear. That is that in the effort to bring the 
precious result about too soon, those to whom the 
people have delivered the reins of Government 
will block the way. 

With full realization of the dangers confronting 
any man who makes technological prophecies, it is 
gravely to be doubted that in the next fifty years 
America will have to adjust itself to any new ma- 
chine as radical and far-reaching in its effects as 
have been the automobile and the telephone. The 
airplane is only beginning to show its impress on 
life, and the same is true of the radio; but their ac- 
complishments are quite certain to be peaceful 
modifications of life and not complete revolutions 
as these others have been. 

Transportation and communication serve funda- 
mental human needs in the same sense that food, 
clothing and shelter serve them. At the close of the 
igth century a large part of the nation was virtually 
without either. To all intents and purposes the 
rural areas, and even frequently the very suburbs of 
cities, were shut off. ‘They had railroads and they 
had recently acquired the telegraph; but the average 
man then used the first only occasionally and rather 
shunned the second because he thought of it as 
mainly a bringer of bad news. He never had the 
telegraph in his home and he certainly never kept a 
locomotive under his sun porch. By and large his 
needs for transportation and communication were 
met by means almost as primitive as those which 
stood at the disposal of man in the Year One. 


NEW OUTLOOK 
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Progress Reports 


ON JuBILEE: Those ungenerous per- 
sons who wonder what useful pur- 
pose is served by the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of the 25th anniversary 
of royal accession, are referred to the 
fact that a primitive tribe in India, 
notorious throughout the Punjab for 
its cattle rustling, has pledged itself 
to the British Commissioner not to 
steal any more cattle during Jubilee 
year. 
2 

On SotsticeE: On authority no less 
respectable than that of the U. S. 
Senate, the longest day in 1935 will 
not be June 21, all astronomers to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Also, 
the month of April this year was 
only one-half its customary length, 
and from the 15th of April to the 
ist of May was only fifteen minutes. 
The explanation is that the Senate’s 
legislative day, starting April 15, 
was not adjourned until May Day 
and then only for a quarter hour. 


On TECHNOLOGY: A stop-press news 
flash from Berlin states that there 
have just been placed in that city at 
various central points, a number of 
slot machines from which “the hy- 
gienic holiday-maker” (we presume 
that our correspondent means the 
hygienischerfeiertagsmacher) now 
may obtain clean collars. In our ex- 
perience the most pressing needs of 
this sort have always been not collars 
but collar-buttons. 


On Rosin Hoon’s BARN: When Wal- 
ter M. Gifford, president of the A. 
T. & T. held a round-the-world tele- 
phone conversation the other day 
with one of his associates seated 
about fifty feet away, he let the Bell 
System in for some good-natured 
chaffing in press and radio, but the 
fact remains that the demonstration 
gave startling emphasis to the 
world’s new relationship of time and 
space. It proved that “going around 
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Talk of the Nation 





Robin Hood’s barn” may sometimes 
be the shortest way. The discredit 
of that old saying may be added to 
another recent discovery that, after 
all, the race usually does go to the 
swift. 

e 


On Famous Firsts: Another inter- 
esting proof that time moves more 
rapidly is in the announcement that 
the Royal Dutch Airlines is plan- 
ning an air service to Iceland. The 
system of the international tele- 
phone, by which the resident of 
Santa Fé may receive first hand in- 
formation as to whether or not it is 
raining in London, and which has 
expanded so — in the past 
uarter century that it links most of 
the habitable world with its net- 
work, does not yet include Iceland. 


Government Advice 


In A United States Government bul- 
letin just issued, the following ad- 
vice is given to the flying personnel 
of the regular Army Reserve Corps, 
National Guard and others con- 
nected with aviation: 
SOME USEFUL “DOPE” FOR 
THOSE GOING TO HAWAII 
The Wheeler Field Correspond- 
ent submitted some interesting 
information regarding condi- 
tions in the Hawaiian Islands 
which should prove very useful 
to officers now under orders and 
those who expect orders for 
duty in the Hawaiian Depart- 
ment. He states: 
A. Do not buy any white or 
khaki uniforms prior to your ar- 
rival. A reasonable time is al- 
lowed for the procurement of 
the above and Japanese regi- 
mental tailors can outfit you 
completely in made-to-order 
style at a much more reasonable 
price than mainland tailors. 
The New Dealers probably are not 
satisfied with the ruin of our trans- 
Atlantic markets. 
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Cold Deceit 


A Mr. X of Philadelphia, owner of 
a pants nip. ad tailoring em- 
orium, found a new way to meet 
is bills—and one that worked beau- 
tifully until Mr. X became timid 
and revealed his method. The 
method concerned his gas bill. 

As part of his equipment, Mr. X 
had a pressing machine run by gas. 
In his district gas is paid for on the 
quarter-in-the-slot system — you put 
your two bits in the meter and so 
much gas comes out. The curious 
thing about Mr. X’s meter was that 
no quarters ever came out of it, 
though plenty of gas came through. 
The company, coming regularly to 
collect its lawful harvest of quarters, 
was puzzled, then annoyed. Inspec- 
tors were sent, and they checked 
every part of the meter. Nothing 
wrong. ‘They looked for leaks in 
the pressing machine and couldn’t 
find any. 

Finally they went to Mr. X and 
put the case straight up to him. It 
was plain, they said, that he was 
chiselling gas. They didn’t know 
how he did it yet, but they would 
spend thousands of dollars to find 
out and when they did, send him to 
prison for life. To save himself and 
them all that trouble, they had an 
offer. If he would tell them how he 
did it, they would drop the pursuit, 
guarantee immunity, and let by- 
gones be bygones. 

Mr. X was weak. He broke down 
and confessed. Back of the shop 
where he lived he had a mechanical 
icebox. Hidden under it was a 
mold, cunningly designed to imitate 
quarters. Needing one for the 
meter, Mr. X would fill the mold 
with water, put it in the refrigerator, 
and cast himself a twenty-five cent 
piece of ice. The meter slot was a 
simple device that tripped a lever 
on admitting a coin. Once inside, 
Mr. X’s coin would melt, leaving 
no incriminating slug or other coun- 
terfeit behind. In a day or less the 
water dried up. 











The confession over, Mr. X 
breathed a sigh of relief. He had 
been worried, he said, because he 
knew it was wrong to imitate the 
federal coinage. 


& 
Lost 


No FLy IN THE OINTMENT has been 

uite as upsetting as the failure of 
the great news systems of the world 
to report the words of a recent 
speech that may have been historic. 
It was uttered by Her Majesty, 
Mary, Queen of England, from a 
front balcony of Buckingham Pal- 
ace, Tuesday evening, May 6, 1935, 
that being the time of the Jubilee. 

Those unable to be present avidly 
drank in the press and radio descrip- 
tions of how the proud police cap- 
tured a wayward Tittle a how a 
frightened team ran off with a pol- 
ished carriage, and literally thou- 
sands of other engrossing details of 
the pomp, ceremony and holy joy of 
this truly inspiring anniversary. 
Concerning the hour in question, 
the outside world was told how the 
King and Queen emerged from the 
palace into the glare of floodlights 
playing from the courtyard, how the 
assembled crowd cheered itself 
hoarse at each gracious wave of Her 
Majesty’s hand—how all of this 
lasted several minutes. “Then,” said 
the reporters, “the Queen turned to 
her husband and said something.” 


es 
Send-Something Racket 


THE SPECULATIVE SCHEME known as 
the “Send-a-Dime” racket that has 
arisen in the West and that has al- 
tered its chief objective from dimes 
to dollars and to pints of whiskey 
aged in the wood, has reached its 
inevitable conclusion in Springfield, 
Missouri, and some other cities in 
which special enthusiasms have 
speeded up the velocity of the move- 
ment, leaving whole communities 
filled with sellers of the chain letters 
and no buyers. 

In any ordinary get-rich-quick 
scheme the situation would end 
there; but not so in this instance. 
The recipients who were late in 
being caught up by the chain, and 
possibly stirred to panic by the usual 
adjurations to “pass this letter on 
or something dire will happen to 
your family,” have remembered that 
there are persons living elsewhere 
in the United States, who, while not 
intimate acquaintances, have known 
addresses. 

Consequently, the President of 
the United States has received sev- 
eral hundred send-a-dime letters 
with supplications not to break the 
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chains. So have movie stars. So 
have authors and editors. Before us 
as we write is one from a strange 
gentleman in Denver who says: 
“Pardon my nerve for sending along 
two chain letter. You may be to 
busy to use them and I would be 
much oliged if you could give them 
to some one who would be inter- 
ested to carry them on.” And he 
adds, “Denver's first class mail is 
three fold now comparing it with 
three weeks ago when this fad 
started.” 

Thanks, Friend. We are et 
one to the scamp on whose behal 
we charged off some bad debts in 
last year’s income tax, and the 
other goes herewith to the printer. 


Dance of Death 


PAINTING, music and literature all 
are rich in treatments of the danse 
macabre, that morbid expression of 
human misery that reached its peak 
in the Middle Ages. Strings of ca- 
vorting skeletons representing the 
grisly succession of mortalities from 
childhood to old age all dancing to 
music played by the grinning master 
fiddler, Death, appear in cathedral 
friezes and profane chapbooks. 

To the curious treasury of these 
things may now be added the will 
of William Harold Taylor, late 
headmaster of the Belmont School 
in Baltimore, written in 29 words 
on the back of an engraved invita- 
tion to a dance. It has been filed 
for probate at the surrogate’s office 
in Cambridge, Mass., and concerns 
an estate estimated at $8,000. 


Game 


ANOTHER VaGaryY of the Post Office 
Department that will supplement 
Carroll Tillman’s study printed else- 
where in this issue, is revealed in the 
experience of the dental surgeon 
who keeps our molars in trim for 
the proper editorial bite. 

A company manufacturing tooth- 
paste recently sent him a package of 
samples containing one of those 
striped cards to be mailed in ac- 
knowledgment, the postage to be 
paid by the recipient. That the doc- 
tor might have as little nuisance as 
possible, the company had already 
typed his name on the reverse side. 
All that the doctor had to do, sup- 
posedly, was to — the card in 
the mail chute. This he did—only 
to have the postman bring it back 
to his desk the next morning. 

Allowing for human fallibility, he 
returned it to the mail chute. But 
lo, in about twenty-four hours it 


rested once more at the side of his 
appointment book. Mystified, but 
determined not to give in, he en- 
trusted it to our Uncle a third time. 
So far it hasn’t come back. The 
doctor has it figured out that Mr. 
Farley, discouraged in his plan to 
gain revenue at the sending end, is 
probably now writing letters to the 
proper addressee, notifying the com- 
yon that an important piece of 
mail is being held somewhere along 
the route for insufficient postage. 


& 
Playground 


PUBLIC GOLF LINKS and tennis courts 
have been common these many 
years, but there is something arrest- 
ing when one of them is referred to 
as a “playground for grownups.” 
For the moment it sounds like a 
new invention, which of course, it 
isn’t. It is the name that has been 
bestowed by a reporter with a nose 
for advertising, on an area just re- 
served for adult recreation on New 
York’s lower East Side. 

The need of a playground in a 
congested urban district has always 
been conjured along with visions of 
little children of the poor unable to 
vent their infant spirits in whole- 
some exercise; but there is a call 
almost as urgent for the tired, dis- 
illusioned, burdened souls of mature 
years who have no cars to bear them 
off to county park systems, to escape 
from the disheartening daily grind. 

The obstacle, it now appears, 
has been just that “the playground 
for grownups” needed a proper title. 


One Day Roadhouse 


A FINE HOTEL, in prosperous exist- 
ence for a full decade, every room 
reserved by a person of importance, 
beautifully appointed, with excel- 
lent cuisine and with each worker 
scrupulously attentive to duty, 
ought to feel sufficiently encouraged 
to continue in business for at least 
a couple of weeks. Yet the Hotel 
Ezra Cornell, at Ithaca, N. Y., with 
all of these advantages literally true, 
closed May 3 

The explanation is simple. This 
hostelry is operated by the students 
of the Cornell University courses in 
hotel administration, who, for one 
day prior to the commencement day 
exercises each year, prove to visiting 
hotel executives what they have 
learned. They organize their own 
stock company to conduct the estab- 
lishment, build their own clientele 
by active solicitation over several 
States, cook the food, serve it, hop 
to bells and otherwise carry on as 
perfect modern hosts should. 
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ANNOUNCING AMAZING 


TYPEWRITER BARGAIN 


ORTABLE 
10% A DAY 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FREE EASY HOME 
TYPING COURSE 


@ Positively the greatest portable typewriter bargain ever offered! 


Now for the first time 





Money making oppor- 
tunities always open 
Hundreds of jobs are waiting for 
people who can type. A typewriter 

elps put your ideas on paper in 
logical,impressive form..helpsyou 
write clear, un- 
derstandable 


sales reports, 
letters, articles, J, 


or stories. A 
h 





Remington Port- 
able has started 
many @ young 
man and woman 
on the road to 
success, 














A Gift for Every 
Member of the Family 


Tf you want a gift for birthday, 
Christmas, or graduation... one 


that Father, Mother, Sister or 
Brother will use and appreciate 
for years to come... give a Rem- 
ington Portable. It’s the one gift 
that can be used with both pleas- 
ure and profit by every member 
of the family, 











| CLIP COUPON NOW 





emington, world-famous manufacturer, 
offers a NEW purchase plan... only 10¢ a day buys this latest model 
machine! Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. Not an incomplete ma- 
chine, A beautiful brand new regulation Remington Portable. Stand- 


ard 4-row keyboard; Standard width 
carriage; margin release on keyboard; 
back spacer; automatic ribbon reverse; 
every essential feature found in stand- 
ard typewriters! 


ACT...WHILE LOW PRICE 
HOLDS GOOD! 


New wage scales in our own factories, and 
in the factories of the companies which make 
our materials, point definitely to higher 
prices. Stocks of machines on hand make 
possible the present unbelievably low cash 
price on this machine. Everything points to 
higher prices. We cannot possibly guar- 
antee this low price in the face of con- 
stantly rising costs in every one of our 
departments. So we say... “Act fast!” 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


You can try this machine for 10 days without 
risking one penny of your money. Not even 
shipping charges. Send for complete details 
on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new 
catalogue illustrating and describing the 
many Remington models available on un- 
usually low terms. Clip coupon today! 





REMINGTON RAND INC., DEPT. 263-5, 205 E. 42 St., N.Y. C. 
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EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 
found in Standard Machines 
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Buying a typewriter isn’t like 
buying a suit of clothes. Many 
Remington portables, seeing 10 
years of hard service are still in 
active use. When you buy...buy 
a machine with every standard 
feature. The Remington No. 5 
isthe most compact and durable 
portable ever built...includes all 
essential standard typewriter 
features. This beautiful machine 













represents the height of economy 
... unequalled economy in first 
cost ... unequalled economy in 
service. 


It is today the best value ever 
offered in typewriter history... 
and that statement comes from 
the company thathas constantly 
made typewriter history. Buy 
now. It is areal bargain offer. 








Specifications... 


The Model 5 includes every essen- 
tial feature found in standard type- 
writers. It has standard 4-row key- 
board, Complete visibility. Standard 
width carriage for long envelopes. 
Carriage return lever of exception. 
al design for easy and rapid opera- 


TYPING COURSE 


When you get your new Rem- 

ington No. 5. you will get with 

it... ABSOLUTELY FREE 

a 19-page course in typing. It 
teaches the Touch System, speeds up 


It is simply written and well illustrated. Instruo- 
tions are easy as A.B.C, Even a child can under- 
stand this method. A little study and the average 
erson, child or grown-up, becomes fascinated. 
Follow this course during the 10-DAY EE 
TRIAL OFFER that we give you on your type- 
writer. At the end of that time, you should be 
able to dash off letters faster than with pen andink. 


CARRYING CASE 


With every Remington No. 5, 
a FREE carrying case sturdi- 
ly built of 3-ply wood. Cov- 
ered with heavy DuPont fab- 


ric. Top is removed in one motion, leaving machine 
firmly attached to base. Can be used anywhere... 


on knees, in chairs, on trains, 
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Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portable typewriter 
for only 10¢ a day. Also enclose your new catalog. 




















tion. Margin release on the key- 
board. Automatic ribbon reverse, 
Back spacer. Twocolor ribbon shift. 
Variable line spacer. Adjustable 
margin stops. Auto set Paragraph 
Key (one of the most useful features 
found on any typewriter). Weight 
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SANITY 


By Glenn Frank 
(Continued from page 9) 


That some measure of social con- 
trol of private enterprise is essential 
no truly intelligent conservative will 
dispute. We have reached a point 
in our economic evolution at which 
some force above the battle of inco- 
ordinated private interests, whether 
it be the force of organized enter- 
prise itself or the power of the state, 
must bring about the general adop- 
tion of policies respecting wages, 
hours, prices, and profits that will 
bring our capacity to purchase into 
such relation to our capacity to pro- 
duce as will keep our industrial and 
agricultural systems going concerns 
ministering effectively to the needs 
of the millions. 

The nature of such control is de- 
batable, highly debatable. Its neces- 
sity, in my judgment, is not. But 
it is in determining the nature of 
this social control that we _ shall 
make or break the national future. 

Of one thing I am certain. What- 
ever decision we make regarding the 
role of the state in the national 
future, it should be a _ clean-cut 
decision one way or the other. We 
should not pat private enterprise on 
the back with one hand and stab it 
in the back with the other. 

And we should not permit the de- 
cision to be made for us under the 
guise of emergency measures. It is 
no light matter to change the role 
of the state in the life of a people. 
Let an issue so profoundly affecting 
the destiny of a people be submitted 
frankly to the millions for their 
verdict! 


BOOKS 


(Continued from page 10) 


The unexpectedness of the award 
was not merely that Miss Johnson 


is a young, unknown, Middle 
Western writer, or that “Now in 
November” is a first novel. The 


selection of Caroline Miller’s “Lamb 
in His Bosom” had already proved 
that the committee could recognize 
first novels and litthe known writers. 
The real news of the award was 
that the committee passed over two 
novels of the type it had most fre- 
quently chosen in the past: Stark 
Young’s “So Red the Rose” and 
Ruth Suckow’s “The Folks,’ both 


excellent specimens of their kind, 
both widely popular, both by well- 
known writers, both fulfilling the 
vague but nevertheless apparent re- 
quirements of the award. 


In short, the committee has 
shattered its own tradition; it has 
proved that its choices will not 
necessarily be dictated by its record 
in the past. The change of policy 
was not so definitely suggested by 
the other selections—although the 
awarding of the poetry prize to Miss 
Audrey Wurdemann, rather than to 
Paul Engle, was also a surprise in 
view of the committee’s record—but 
the broad outlines of the pattern 
have been broken; the great ma- 
jority of writers can no longer sleep 
soundly with the knowledge that 
their works haven’t a chance. 

The announcement of the Gug- 
genheim Foundation awards was 
also surprising in the inclusion, 
among the creative writers, of such 
sharply differentiated talents as 
those of Jack Conroy and Edmund 
Wilson, of Newton Arvin, Kenneth 
Burke and Alvah_ Bessie. Here 
again it had been generally believed 
that the Foundation encouraged a 
rather specialized kind of effort, and 
most commonly supported novelists, 
poets and critics whose work was of 
an academic character. 

Jack Conroy is the author of two 
radical novels, “The Disinherited,”’ 
published a year ago, and “A World 
to Win,’ published last month. 
Both books reveal an extremely 
sharp observation, a keen apprecia- 
tion and understanding of working 
class life; both are weakened by un- 
realistic imaginative flights, by long 
romantic passages that seem to 
spring from sentimental _ fiction 
rather than from the environment 
Conroy knows so well. It has been 
said that his next book is to be one 
of direct observaticn, of first-person 
reporting on the changing moods 
and conditions of different groups 
throughout the country, and as such 
it should clarify and give direction 
to his strong but thus far ambiguous 
powers. 

The award to Newton Arvin, for 
a projected biography of Walt Whit- 
man, is one of the best bits of crit- 
ical news American literature could 
receive; his occasional essays on 
Henry James, Emerson, Hawthorne 
and Whitman himself have been 
among the most important contribu- 
tions to the current re-evaluation of 
American literature. Mr. Arvin be- 
gan his critical career under the in- 
fluence of Van Wyck Brooks; but he 
has added to Brook’s sensitive in- 
sight into the creative dilemmas of 
American writers a shrewd under- 
standing of the political and eco- 
nomic conditions under which the 
masters of American literature did 
their work. 

Kenneth Burke’s most recent vol- 
ume, “Permanence and Change,” 





while it has been generally neglected 
by the reviewers, is a suggestive, pro- 
vocative, work of speculation and 
analysis, in part an extremely subtle 
discourse on communication, but 
with its greatest value springing 
from its incidental comments on art, 
morality, politics and psychology. 
The critics who have assailed it for 
a lack of form or of continuity have 
entirely missed the point that it is a 
poet’s work, lyric, intuitive, satiric 
—and, quite incidentally, often 
beautifully written. 

The question of whether endow- 
ments and awards really justify their 
existence in terms of work accom- 
plished bobs up each year when the 
gifts are announced. A kind of an- 
swer has been provided by William 
Henry Chamberlin’s “The Russian 
Revolution 1917-1921” which was 
completed on such an award. In his 
introduction Mr. Chamberlin ex- 
plains that his twelve years in Rus- 
sia aS a newspaper correspondent 
had enabled him to collect the ma- 
terial for his history, interview many 
of leading figures of the revolution 
and search for original sources, 
while the award made possible the 
actual writing of the book. 

Few are likely to question the 
historic value of “The Russian Rev- 
olution 1917-1921,” since the tre- 
mendous accumulation of material 
within two volumes is in itself an 
important achievement, regardless 
of the point of view from which the 
material is judged. Mr. Chamber- 
lin’s primary desire has been to es- 
tablish the facts of the revolution, 
and to keep personal interpretation 
to the barest minimum. 

“The Russian Revolution 1917- 
rg21” is a dense, heavy, piece of 
work; developments are traced al- 
most from day to day during the 
more critical periods; but for a pa- 
tient reader it clarifies Russian his- 
tory, and with it recent European 
history, more than any other volume 
readily available. It should be read 
in connection with Trotsky’s three 
volumes that cover the same ground, 
for while Mr. Chamberlin accepts 
much of Trotsky’s analysis he adds 
a detailed factual background, a 
methodical accumulation of dates, 
names and places where Trotsky, 
engaging in polemics or sketching 
brilliant and bitter characterizations 
of his political opponents, takes for 
granted a great deal of information 
that few American readers possess. 

If all prize-winners labored as in- 
tensively as Mr. Chamberlin obvi- 
ously has, criticism of the usual 
awards would be less spirited, and 
the level of American political and 
cultural discussion might be a good 
deal higher.—Ropert CANTWELL. 
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Jane: “How can Postal Life give you so much insur- 
ance for only $1 a month? You are 28 years old, and 
you tell me that under their plan you can get $1,003 of 
old line, legal reserve life insurance at this low rate.” 

Jim: “That’s easy to understand. Postal sells direct- 
by-mail and has no agents or branch office expenses to 
pay. These savings are passed on to me. 

“Now take this Dollar Policy. It was especially de- 
signed by Postal to meet existing unsettled conditions. 
So many people feel they can’t afford insurance, so 
Postal devised this policy that calls for payments of 
only $1 a month for the first five years. I don’t have to 
pay the permanent rate of $2 a month until the begin- 
ning of the sixth year, when conditions should be much 
better and my earnings considerably improved.” 

Jane: “That sounds like a very sensible plan, but 
while you pay only one dollar a month do you get full 
coverage—does your policy protect me with the same 
amount of insurance that the $2 permanent rate buys?” 

Jim: “Absolutely! That’s the beauty of it. I get 
full coverage all the time except for the first six months 
when I receive half coverage.” 

Jane: “That’s a lot of insurance to get for a dollar 
a month and we certainly can afford that—but is it diffi- 
cult to take out a policy direct with Postal? What do 
you have to do?” 

Jim: “The easiest thing in the world. I just fill in 
and clip the coupon from this Postal ‘ad,’ enclose a 
dollar to cover my first month’s premium, and mail it to 


the Postal Life Insurance Company. And I get my. 


money back if my application is not accepted. 

“And another thing, if we can afford $2 a month we 
can buy twice as much insurance under this plan, or 
for $3 a month, three times as much. There’s no limit 
to the amount we can take out.” 

Jane: “That’s great. 
I always thought buying 
insurance was compli- 
cated. I see it’s easy to 





What You Receive for a 
Monthly Premium of— 
$1 $2 $1 $2 
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- way. Now tell me some- 
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years to thousands of 
thrifty, sensible people 
in every State in the 


If this policy does not fit your 
needs, Postal issues other stand- 
ard forms, ages 10 to 60 inclusive. 
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“How Can POSTAL LIFE 
Give So Much Insurance 


for Only a ee Month//” 











Union. Postal has paid out more than $42,000,000 to its 
policyholders and their families. It operates under the 
New York State insurance law, and, doing business 
by mail, is subject to U. S. postal regulations.” 


MAIL COUPON—POSTAL HAS NO AGENTS 


The coupon below will give YOU, too, the insurance pro- 
tection your family requires. Save money—get the most 
insurance for what you spend by buying the DIRECT way 
—without agents. ' 

A dollar a month will buy $1194 of insurance at age 21, 
$813 at age 35, and so on. For the amount a dollar buys at 
your age, see table below. Enclose $1, $2 or $3 for the 
amount of insurance you want and mail with the coupon to 
the address below NOW. Don’t wait—tomorrow is so un- 
certain. 

me ee ee TEAR OFF—MAIL TODAY® 2 2 eS ee a 
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§ POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., C. H. Jackson, Pres. 
g Dept. WWC33, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

| I wish to apply for a life insurance policy in accordance with your 
a offer. 

4 My exact date and year of birth is 

| My occupation is 

I I wish to pay a premium of @...............-.- per month. This entitles me 
i So ee ee eee worth of insurance. I enclose the first month’s 
E premium which will be returned to me if my application is not ac- 
q cepted. 
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STAGE 


(Continued from page 10) 


“Sketch Book,” brought to the rialto 
after eleven tryout days in Philadel- 
phia. In this it is quite safe to an- 
ticipate a typical Carroll vaudeville, 
gaudier than the Ziegfeld tradition 
and _ slower-paced than a George 
White’s “Scandals,’ but studded 
with undraped scornful beauties in 
several complexions—and, from signs 
in other directions, probably a few 
ounces more voluptuousness than 
last year. 

More in line with the silly season 
is the reopening of the good ship 
Buccaneer, a showboat that unlike 
the one in Booth ‘Tarkington’s 
“Magnolia,” does virtually all of its 
showing at anchor. It lies in the 
lower part of the Tappan Zee, with- 
in a small shout of Washington Irv- 
ing’s Sleepy Hollow; and the New 
York playgoers arrive and depart 
mostly aboard the Hudson River 
Day Line steamers that seem to find 
such service more profitable than the 
dwindling traffic for which they were 
built. The current attraction on the 
Buccaneer is Bobby  Santord’s 
“Showboat Revue.” 

In Long Island Sound other show- 
boats have appeared; but they man- 
age to carry their offerings to the 
playgoers, cruising from summer col- 
ony to summer colony along those 
picturesque sandy shores, doing very 
well through patronage by residents 
who find an extra pleasure in the 
novelty of attending a floating thea- 
tre. One that has become a partic- 
ular favorite here is the Periwinkle, 
which starts its cruise the middle of 
this month. 

Novelty seekers in town have been 
attracted also by a negro stock com- 
pany at the Lafayette Theatre in the 
Harlem Black Belt, at 131st Street 
and Lenox Avenue—a playhouse the 
early fortunes of which the late Bert 
Williams did much to promote. The 
resident company has revived recent 
Broadway successes there, such items 
as “Sailor Beware” and “The Front 
Page,” and even the newspaper crit- 
ics—the notorious ‘death watch” of 
mid-season—now that their regular 
labors have lightened and they may 
attend such side performances, have 
been startled by the wholly differ- 
ent look of the plays in such circum- 
stances. 

The promises that no hot summer 
day is likely to dispel are that when 
the season of 1935-1936 begins with 
some timorous stage venture about 
the second or third week in August, 
some really new forces will be oper- 
ative in the famous district. For in- 
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stance, this season now ending has 
served to convince the lately con- 
temptuous moguls in Hollywood 
that the stage is not a dying institu- 
tion after all—but merely a form of 
art that is going through a certain 
economic transition. 

The requirements of the talking 
pictures for technical mastery of dra- 
matic art that the stage has known 
for some two thousand years, has 
had much to do with this honest re- 
spect. And next season Hollywood 
expects to join hands with several 
Broadway producers, _ including 
Brock Pemberton, Sam Harris and 
Max Gordon, bringing its ample 
funds with experienced managerial 
wit for mutual profit. Unions of 
this general sort have been consum- 
mated before, but none in the pres- 
ent spirit of regard. 

A conspicuous difference in the 
coming autumn and winter season 
will be the fact of stage plays on 
Sundays. This undoubtedly will cut 
very strongly into the patronage 
now enjoyed on Sabbath afternoons 
and evenings by the neighborhood 
cinemas. Various interested theatri- 
cal men, led usually by William A. 
Brady, have for years protested the 
absurd discrimination that allowed 
acrobats, animal acts, and vaudeville 
sketches—not to forget the movies— 
to attract their paying audiences on 
the Seventh Day and forbade the 
performance of such _ reverent 
dramas as “The Servant in_ the 
House” or “The Passing of the 
Third Floor Back.” And now, all at 
once, the situation is changed. 

April 23 Governor Lehman of 
New York State signed the bills that 
make it a matter of local option 
whether or not to permit Sunday 
performances of stage plays. The 
Producing Managers’ Association 
was strongly for the move and the 
Actors’ Equity Association officials 
were against it. New York City’s 
Board of Aldermen decided to defer 
its necessary next succeeding action 
until the actors had held a referen- 
dum. The referendum was held at 
Equity’s annual meeting on May 27. 

On the whole the ayes had it. So 
they’re holding another by mail. 


SCREEN 


(Continued from page 10) 


beginning to recall with some mis- 
givings how condescendingly they 
have referred these many years to 
everything north, west and south of 
the Hudson as the “sticks,” the 
“hick towns” and, a little more gra- 
ciously, the “hinterland.” For now 
the situation of the American thea- 


tre is being reversed and Broadway 
—the Broadway of Booth, Forrest, 
Jefferson, Mansfield, Augustin Daly 
and David Belasco—may some day 
soon itself merit those dubious 
labels. 

The situation arises out of the 
business structure of the motion 
picture industry and the theatrical 
requirements of large centers of 
population. New York having in 
its own combined boroughs some six 
million inhabitants, the new films 
must be filtered down gradually so 
that all grades of theatres in the ex- 
hibitors’ hierarchy may be served 
successively. ‘That is why it is that 
when the traveling salesman comes 
home and his family suggests going 
to see Clark Gable, Charles Laugh- 
ton and Robert Montgomery in 
“Mutiny on the Bounty,’ he re- 
torts: “Heck, I saw that three weeks 
ago in Wichita!” 

To one who observes the trends 
in the theatre, nothing is more ab- 
surd than the smug claim of those 
who initiated and conducted the re- 
cent attack on the alleged bad in- 
fluences of Hollywood pictures, that 
their action was responsible for the 
screen’s return to what they term 
“respectability.” One of the “Nice 
Nellies” even prided himself in 
print the other day on having shown 
the scenario departments the way to 
good clean drama in the world’s 
classics, making it unnecessary to 
think up nasty plots. 

In reality, the real scenario chiefs 
of Hollywood could, almost to a 
man, give stimulating courses in lit- 
erary appreciation worthy of any 
college in the land, with _back- 
grounds of knowledge years in the 
making. For one of these unin- 
formed, arrogant meddlers — the 
loudest, but thank heaven, not truly 
representative of their group mem- 
bership—to take credit for what in 
reality is the great tide of a sweep- 
ing social readjustment in America, 
has an effrontery that one might find 
if that lazy savage who waited for 
his breakfast to drop out of a tree, 
took credit for the law of gravita- 
tion when it fell. 

It was in these columns in recent 
months—as long ago as the February 
issue—that attention was called to 
the swing of both stage and screen 
to stories of an older day; and any- 
one who watches the current output 
and who merely glances at the ad- 
vance schedules of the studios or 
who even riffles through a good 
“fan” magazine, will see that the 
trend continues without any forcing 
process. 

After that remark it seems contra- 
dictory to say that through the lat- 
ter part of May and the first half of 
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June the only discernible “old” story 
is a saccharine and rather boresome 
version of Gene _ Stratton-Porter’s 
quondam best-seller ‘‘Laddie,” 
screened under the same title. How- 
ever, that this is only a lull in the 
general movement is apparent when 
one knows simply that in the offing 
is an “Jn Old Kentucky” with Will 
Rogers, a “Don Quixote” with Chal- 
iapin, a “Camille” with Yvonne 
Printemps and Pierre Fresnay—the 
same Fresnay who performed so de- 
lightfully in the little stage play 
“Noah”; a “Virginian,” a “Last Days 
of Pompeii,” a “Dante’s Inferno” 
and a “Crusades.” 

‘ This trend to older ideas and 
standards is healthful and hopeful 
in the broad national panorama; 
but from the standpoint of art much 
more significant are the occasional, 
multiplying instances in which 
screen dramatists are deriving their 
inspiration from the life actually 
about them. What Paul Muni was 
able to do with that lately released, 
powerful character study, “Black 
Fury”’—what the scenarists, the di- 
rectors, the cameramen and all the 
others concerned were able to do 
with it—grew out of a rich, vital 
strain in the existing American na- 
tion. What James Cagney and his 
surrounding technicians have done 
with “G Men” is equally due to di- 
rect inspiration of this sort. The 
same is true of the smiting screen 
play wrought from Liam O’Flaher- 
ty’s novel of the Black-and-Tan 
troubles in Ireland, and now pre- 
sented under the same name, “The 
Informer,” with that capital actor, 
Victor McLaglen, in the name part. 

—A.E.K. 


RADIO 


(Continued from page 10) 


the Columbia Chain entitled, “dA 
Statement of Policy to Advertisers, 
Advertising Agenies and the Public.” 

Let us look at the new things our 
children’) may expect from their 
loudspeakers first. Radio feels a 
deep responsibility for their welfare. 
In its own words it has spent “great 
effort and much money” for pro- 
grams “that merit the approval both 
of child and parent.” But this is 
not enough, While some of the pro- 
grams are good, others have shown 
“poor judgment and careless execu- 
tion.” And it is this that radio is 
out to scotch. 

The creed drawn up for this proc- 
ess is contained in eight articles. No 
more gangsters are to be allowed. 
Dishonesty, cruelty, greed and self- 
ishness are out. Recklessness must 
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no longer be confused with a 
“healthy spirit of adventure.” A so- 
cial note is introduced in the article, 
“Unfair exploitation of others for 
personal gain must not be made 
praiseworthy.” Finally, disrespect 
for “parental or other proper au- 
thority must not be encouraged or 
glorified.” 

On the face of it this looks like 
an admirable program. Who can 
object to the ban on cruelty, greed, 
dishonesty and such like vices? If 
our children must be brought up at 
the loudspeaker, let them at least 
drink in the manly virtues with the 
rest of the program. But a few ques- 
tions intrude themselves. How does 
a radio chain tell the difference be- 
tween recklessness and “a healthy 
spirit of adventure?” Was Robin 
Hood simply a reckless fool or a 
healthy adventurer—after all he 
spent his life dodging the gallows 
and was finally killed through sheer 
stupidity. Are the heroes of innu- 
merable fairy stories healthy adven- 
turers? As we recall them, they were 
constantly getting themselves into 
desperate and wholly unnecessary 
scrapes. And precisely what is “un- 
fair exploitation?” 

It seems to us that a whole philos- 
ophy of social and economic life 
opens up here, with room for end- 
less argument and no decision. Do 
low wages and long hours make ex- 
ploitation? If they do, think of how 
hard (and for what small reward) 
most of the world’s heroes have 
worked—exploited mercilessly for 
the personal gain of others. And 
finally, just what do the great broad- 
casters mean by “proper authority?” 
In the old-fashioned American mo- 
rality, you were expected to obey 
God and your conscience; today the 
radio entrepreneur will tell you just 
where your allegiance lies. 

The remainder of radio’s newest 
moral crusade is concerned with the 
delicate subject of laxatives. Here 
it seems that the taste of our nation 
has been offended for years by the 
mention (let us be as dainty as 
radio itself) of certain medicines 
with certain properties. ‘The shame- 
ful thing must stop—and from now 
on, “broadcasting which, by its na- 
ture, presents questions of good 
taste” is off the air. Without desir- 
ing to labor a point, this seems a 
remarkably silly thing to do. 

Radio listeners are not exempt 
from the common lot of mankind. 
They are not like the queen of 
Spain who could not accept silk 
stockings since the gift implied that 
the royal lady possessed legs. “They 
are simply folks, like the rest of us. 
Are they to be denied, then, that 
most absorbing of all native cus- 


toms, the care and thought for their 
internal welfare? 

Every magazine, newspaper and 
billboard that one reads has some 
message of hope and cheer for the 
constipated. Life would be insup- 
portable without them—yet radio 
would deny us all solace. Somehow 
it doesn’t seem to fit with radio’s 
continuous talk about service, about 
its dedication to the public welfare. 

And another thing that the radio 
minds of our country might remem- 
ber—the new crusade may make for 
daintiness, but it won’t make for art. 


Somehow daintiness never does. 
—C. F. 


PRESS 


(Continued from page 10) 


Almost any modern American 
morning paper has the following 
general look as it spreads to its folio 
size at the breakfast table: Apart 
from the feature story of a bank 
holdup and a couple of minor mur- 
ders, there are a smuggled report of 
some Nazi Jew-baiting, reported 
movements of Italian troops in 
Ethiopa, English opinions on gold 
devaluation, story of a French cabi- 
net overthrown, a plea for world 
peace from the Vatican, account of 
the cross-breeding of a cow and a 
rabbit by a Russian scientist and 
bulletins of a good-will flight from 
the Argentine. 

On the whole an_ encouraging 
sign. America, widening its horizon, 
is growing up. No longer is the in- 
fant republic in its knee-pants pe- 
riod of growth, ready to be over- 
whelmed by a condescending pat on 
the head by a foreign power; it now 
may speak of world affairs with cer- 
tain knowledge and right to opin- 
ion. 

But now the factors of time and 
distance are greatly modified by 
speedy communication and_trans- 
portation. The world as a whole 
has grown smaller. To the Ameri- 
can citizen has been given a new 
perspective, and the newspaper, re- 
porting what he sees, naturally 
brings the wider field into closer 
view. 

In that sense the daily with the 
foreign news so delectably spread 
across its cover, is in reality a new 
undertaking, as different from the 
old blanket sheets of the closing 
years of the 19th century as the pres- 
ent small town weekly is from it. 
The world has never previously be- 
held anything quite comparable. 

The present vast network of news 
gathering and dissemination would 
have been impossible twenty years 
ago. 
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